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EDITORS NOTES 


This issue marks a new era in the pub- 
lication of Aputt Epucation. From its 
birth, seven volumes and three issues 
ago, Apu_tt Epucation has been edited 
Sillars, a highly com- 
Now the AEA has 


positive step of turning the 


by Robertson 
petent journalist. 
taken the 
responsibility for editorial planning over 
to volunteer editors and writers, al 
though fortunately, the budget does per- 
mit a full-time managing editor. With 
their efforts as our inspiration, we ex 
tend our best wishes for continued suc- 
cess and happiness to Mr. Sillars and 
the former staff. 

Ihe Publications Committee of AEA 
and the Advisory Board of Aputt Ent 
CATION have been very <active in recent 
wecks. The decision to continue ApuL1 
I-pUCATION in its present form is largely 
theirs and they have taken steps to im 
plement the decision. These groups are 
imaginative, contributive, and are giving 
freely of their ume. The AEA member 
ship can well be proud of the talent 
within its ranks. The future is shaping 
and all adult educators are invited to 
share in it. The pages of ApuLt Ent 
CATION are still open for all to use in the 
rational development of our profession 


* 


Research is emphasized in this issue 
A bbort 


lwyn Smith and others, has assembled 


Kaplan, ably assisted by Lois 
a most comprehensive report ot research 
projects under way and recently com 
pleted. It is a useful listing and much ap 


preciated by your editors. The Kaplan 


report is complimented with a_ brief 
report by Forrest Alter on the London 
Center for Research in Adult Educa 


tion 


In a slightly different vein, we pre- 
sent the first part of a working paper 
prepared for the AEA 


Committee on Direction-Finding. It re- 


Consultative 


views progress to date and outlines the 
main areas in the field of adult education. 
The second part will appear in the Fall 
issue. 

* 

An intriguing technique for meeting 
evaluation has been developed by Rus- 
sell P. Kropp and Coolie Verner. They 
have made a systematic attack on a 
rough problem which is common to a 
wide variety of adult education efforts. 
Their approach is practical and many 
readers will doubtless find themselves 
eager to try the attitude scale included 
in their article. 

As previously scheduled, we have in- 
cluded in this issue three papers from 
a conference on the philosophy of lib- 
eral adult education, held last October 
at North Andover, Massachusetts. The 
writers are Malcolm S. Knowles, Paul 
H. Sheats, and Robertson Sillars. The 
customary Review of Professional Liter- 
ature, edited by Coolie Verner, appears 
in the usual place, but includes an un- 


usual list of current publications. 
* * * 


Readers are herewith solicited to be- 
come writers. In future issues, we want 
to publish some thoughtful articles in 
three areas of general concern, to wit 
(1) professional development, (2) con- 
ceptual structures, and (3) theories of 
adult learning. In hand are a few con- 
tributions which bear on various aspects 
of these concerns. For the first, two of 
our colleagues have written on the status 
of teachers in the adult education pro 
grams of the universities and the public 
schools. For the second, a veteran of 
the national office has prepared a well- 
ordered rationale of the desirable na- 
tional association. For the third, an edu- 
cational psychologist has contributed a 
piece on the physical concomitants of 
learning. With these we start. But we 
need more—many more. Can you offer 
something in three to five thousand well 
chosen words? 
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Introduction to Research Review 
By Abbott Kaplan 


Associate Director, University of California Extension, Los Angeles 


This is the fourth report of research in 
adult education published by this journal. 
The other reports appeared in the follow 
ing issues: Winter 1955, Summer 1955, and 
Summer 1956. A total of 69 studies are in 
cluded in the current issue as compared 
with 75 in the Winter 1955: issue, 29 in 
the summer of 1955 and 54 in last year’s 
summer issue. It should be noted that there 
were two reports in 1955, but only one last 
year and this year 

Because the classifications in 
were not entirely identical, and 
some of the studies might have been re 
ported in any of several classifications, it 
is somewhat difficult to discern 
trends in research in the successive research 
issues. The studies reported in the 
1955 reports probably should be grouped 
together. On the other hand, had there 


each issue 


bec ause 


clear-cut 


two 


been two reports in each of the succeeding 
years, there might have been more items 
reported in those years, as was the case in 
1955. 

In spite of 
the following table does reveal several in 


these reservations, however, 
teresting contrasts 

The increase in the number of studies in 
the category of Areas of Adult Study from 
one in the Winter 1955 issue to 14 in the 
current issue was attributable to the larger 
studies in health, 


church adult 


number of 
family life, and 
The most 
studies dealing with Leadership and Leader 


parent and 

education 
notable decline was’ evident in 
ship Training. 

The majority of studies in all four issues 
were desc riptive or surveys based on ques 
Undoubtedly a 

reports rather 


tionnaires. number were 


fact-finding than research 


Number of Adult Education Studies Reported by Classification 


Classification Winter 1955 

Areas of Adult Study 

Audio-Visual 

Clientele of Adult Education 

College and University 

Community Development 

Leadership and Leadership 
‘Training 

Policy and Program 

Methods and Processes 

Public Schools 

Research Methods 

Rural Adult Education 

Voluntary Organizations 


TOTALS 


Summer 


1955 Summer 1956 Summer 1957 


NNN 


aNN = = 


~ 


6 5 14 
2 3 
l 6 16 
2 6 10 
j 5 0 
6 
5 
9 
0 
5 
4 
Fe 75 29 54 69 
195 
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studies in the true sense. Very few were 
experimental. Nor were there more than 
five methodological studi 
Although problems of adult 
philosophy and goals were touched upon in 
several studies, none dealt exclusively with 


education 


these problems. Similarly only one or two 
examined changes in attitude or percepuion 
resulting from adult education programs 
Only one study examined foreign adult 
education programs and values and their 
United States (Hew 


Adult [-ducation) 


These reports of research in adult edu 
unquestionably 
Readers doing research or having knowl 
edge of should 
write to the editor for Research Report 
Forms 


implications for the 
Roberts on Australian 


cation incomplete 


studies being conducted 
so that as complete a report as pos 
sible may be made available in the next re 
search review issue. 


areas of adult study 


Braptey, Dororyy A Handbook 
for Parents of Schiel School Children. 
(M.Fd., University of Cincinnati) Com 
pleted: 1956 ; 

Inquiries to: Author, c/o Dr. Robert D 
Price, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 


Carot. A School Community Dem 
onstration Project for the Development of 
a School Health Program, Mt. Healthy, 
Ohio. (M.Ed. University of Cincinnati) 
Completed 1956 

Inquiries to: Author, c/o Dr. William 
L. Carter, University of Cincinnati, Cincin 
nati, Ohio 


Cooperative Councit on Inservice Epuca 
STEPHEN SHELDON, CON 
SULTAN1 M.D. Mental 
Health Training for Elementary Teachers 
(University Extension, University of Cali 
fornia, Los Angeles, and coop« rating school 
stimated Compl tion: 1959 


rion, Los Angeles 


RANK 


districts 
Purpose fo investigate the effectiveness 
of two types of inservice mental health 
training for elementary school teachers 
Inquiries to: Dr. Robert B. Haas, Educa 
tion Extension, University of California, 
Los Angeles 24, California 


RES ARG REY W 


Haas, Rosert BArtLetr AND SMITTER, FAITH. 
Child in the Middle, (16 mm. film). (Uni- 
versity Extension, University of California 
at Los Angeles) Completed “1955. 

Purpose: To assist both parents and teach 
ers to understand better their respective 
roles in helping the child in school. The 
Parent-Teachers Conference is dramatized to 
show the cooperation between home and 
school which results in clearing road blocks 
to learning for an elementary school child. 
Ihe story is based on an actual case history 
written for the screen by parents and teach- 
ers under the guidance of Dr. Faith Smitter 


Major Findings: The film has proven to 
be a useful instrument in training teachers 
for the parent-teac her interview; parent 
groups have indicated that the film clarifies 
the guidance role of the schools, Related 
findings were reported in California Journal 
of Elementary Education, November 1955. 


Available on Loan: Education Extension, 
University of California, Los Angeles 24, 
California. 


HeavenricH, SamMurL W. A Study of the 
Adult Education Services of Art Museums 
in France. (EF-d.D., University of California, 
Los Angeles) Estimated Completion: 1958. 


Purpose: (1) To make available in Eng- 
lish a descriptive study of adult education 
programs, personnel and budgets of French 
art museums. (2) To evaluate, on the basis 
of this information, a major art museum 
function in a nation with a highly central- 
ized educational system. (3) To determine 
whether adult education practices in French 
art museums might provide suggestions ap- 
plicable in American museums 

Inquiries to: Author, 14 Eighteenth Place, 


Long Beach 3, California 


Herrert, Parricta C. Elementary Educa- 
tion for Adults. (Ph.D., University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley) Estimated 
January, 1958 


Completion 


Purpose: To formulate a theory of ele 
mentary education for adults, with spec ial 
ifttention to previous programs of elemen- 
tary and literacy training, and apply the 
formulated theory to the metropolitan city 
of San Francisco 

Inquiries to: Author, 2520 Hilgard Ave., 
Berkeley 9, California 


i 
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Matruews, RicHarn D. The New Immi 
grant: How Much Help Is He Getting in 
Ohio? (Non-Degree, published by Bureau 
of Special and Adult Education, Ohio State 
University) Completed: January, 1957. 

Purpose: To discover the degree to which 
the social integration of new immigrants 
into. Ohio communities is being accom 
plished; to identify the agencies working in 
this field; to discover weak spots, and to 
make recommendations for improvement. 

Major Findings: Immigrants sponsored by 
church groups receive more assistance than 
others; urban centers do a more compre 
hensive job than smaller areas. Many 
churches, welfare groups and fraternal 
groups have insufficient Leaendodin of im- 
migration policies to participate adequately 
in sponsoring immigrants. While most im- 
migrants have a healthy attitude toward 
becoming self-reliant, a minority have de- 
veloped symptoms of over-dependency. Im- 
migrants not of major ethnic origins or 
religious faiths, find a more difficult time 
making adjustments in Ohio than others. 

Published by: Bureau of Special and Adult 
Education, 321 Arps Hall, Columbus 10, 
Ohio. 50¢ a copy, 3 for $1.00, single copies 
free in Ohio. 


Micnaets, Lema. A Study of the UNESCO 
Latin American Regional Fundamental Edu 
cation Center (CREFAL). (M.A., Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles) Com 
pleted: August, 1956. 

Purpose: To provide a comprehensive 
description of CREFAL and of the work 
being done there in fundamental education, 
to provide suggestions which may be useful 
to those concerned with youth and home 
problems in congested urban and impover- 
ished rural areas in the United States; to 
examine possible implications of the CREF- 
AL experiment for United States educa 
tional programs and foreign aid policies. 

Major Findings: The CREFAL program 
appeared to be achieving its two major ob 
jectives as stated by UNESCO—the train 
ing of teachers to work in fundamental edu 
cation and the production of suitable funda 
mental education materials. CREFAL occu 
pies an important position as a pioneer in 
a program which may stimulate improve 
ment of living conditions throughout the 
world. Its educational approach toward 
aiding the development of underdeveloped 
and backward areas has significance for 
United States foreign aid programs. Certain 
aspects of its program might be applied to 
problems within the United States. 


Available on Loan from: Library, Univer 
sity of California, Los Angeles, California. 


Stockton, Frank T. A History of Fire 
Schools in Kansas. (University Extension 
Research Report, University of Kansas) 
Completed: February, 1955 

Purpose: (1) To trace the development of 
fire schools, one of the oldest continuous 
activities in which University Extension at 
the University of Kansas has participated 
(2) To aid those who plan firemanship edu- 
cation in the future by setting forth the 
patterns of the past in some detail. 

Available from: University Extension, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


We ts, Rutru J. A Handbook for the Par- 
ents of Goodman Primary School. (M.Ed., 
University of Cincinnati) Completed: 1956. 

Inquiries to: Author, c/o Dr. Robert D. 
Price, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


audio-visual and printed 
materials 


InseL, Sueparp A.; Drener, Rosert; AND 
Beatry, Watcorr. (Non-Degree) Estimated 
Completion: August, 1957. 

Purpose: To study the relative effect of 
teaching credit-granting college courses by 
open-circuit television and by regular 
campus classroom methods. 

Inquiries to: Dr. Walcott Beatty, San 
Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


Ropinson, ANNE Durrum. Nation-wide 
Survey on Television Series Specifically and 
Systemically Programmed for Adult Edu 
cation Over Commercial or Educational 
Felevision Stations (Open Circuit). (M.A., 
University of Texas) Completed: June, 1957. 

Purpose: To discover the most effective 
subjects, formats and techniques for edu 
cating adults by means of television through 
a series specifically designed to contribute 
systemically to adult learning in any field 
All existing commercial and educational TV 
stations and networks as well as educa 
tional TV foundations and schools are be 
ing contacted. Only open-circuit telecast 
ing is being considered in this survey 

Inquiries to: Author, 2309 Shoal Creek 
Blvd., Austin 5, Texas 
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FriepMan, Irwin J. Wacner, Josepu. 
Leadership Methods with Film Discussion 
Groups in Education for Marriage and 
Family Life on the University Level 
(Ed.D., Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
versity) Estimated Completion August, 
1957 

Purpose: Yo provide a handbook for film 
discussion leaders in education for mar- 
riage and family life on the university level 
which will assist them in developing more 
effective methods of leading film discussion 
groups and stimulate them to a more sensi- 
tive awareness of: (1) the variety of meth 
ods that can be used with film discussion 
groups and their implications for leader 
ship, (2) group and individual reactions, 
particularly on a feeling level, to the leader, 
methods, film, and personal experiences of 
the participants, and (3) criteria for selec 
tion of film 
family life 


In juiries to 


in education for marriage and 


Joseph Wagner, Box 164, 
Teacher College, Columbia University, 


New York City, N. Y 


Stoan, Jack Tuomas. Farm and Home 
Felevision Viewing Habits and Preferences 
of Caldwell County Residents in 1955 
(M.S., A. and M. College of Texas) Com- 
pleted Augu t, 1956 

Agricultural 


Cx lege ot 


Inquiries to: Author, c/o 
I xtension Service, A ind M 
Texas, College Station, Texas. 


clientele of adult education 


Avkirne, Fowarp M. An Evaluation of Vo 
cational Counseling as Determined by an 
Analysis of the Counseling Record. (EFd.D., 
University of Southern California) Com 
pleted June, 1956 

Purpose: Yo determine, through analysis 
of the counseling records of 200 disabled 
various factors would 

predicting successful 


vetcrans, whether 
provide a basis for 
completion of the training program selected 
as a result of counseling. 

Uajor Findings: When the information 
recorded in the counseling record supports 
the chosen objective, and when the coun- 
selor makes good use of the information he 
has recorded in supporting the rehabilita 
be predicted that the 
complete the 


tion plan, it may 
counselee will successfully 
training program. 
Available on Loan from: University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles 7, Cali- 


fornia 


I DUCATION 


Frankuin O. Analysis of Some 
Aspects of the Later Years and Proposals 
for Making Them More Worthwhile. (B.A., 
University of Washington) Completed 
June, 1957. 

Purpose and Findings: To call attention 
to the need for a change in retirement poli- 
cies and practices so that a person can re 
main useful longer and have a more sub- 
stantial income in his later years. Sugges- 
tions made for a labor reserve of older 
persons, domestic and foreign college edu- 
cation for older persons, and extensive re 
employability of older people. 

Inquiries to: Professor William S. Hop- 
kins, University of Washington, Seattle 5, 
Washington. 


earch in 


Harrery, Ropert W.; Rocers, WituiaAM C.,; 
AND SruHLeR, Barpara. Characteristics of 
Persons Who Are Interested in World 
Affairs in Illinois, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin. (Non-Degree, Midwest Seminar 
Committee, Universities of Illinois, Michi 
gan, Minnesota, and Wisconsin) Estimated 
Completion: September, 1957. 


Pur pose lo determine certain basic 
social-psychological characteristics of 400 
persons in the four-state area known to be 
interested in world affairs and to learn how 
they acquired their interest A dditional re 
search is contemplated to test and extend 
the significance of the findings, especially 
as to their implications for educators who 
seek to increase the effectiveness of world 
affairs programs for adults 

Inquiries to: Robert W. Hattery, 404 
South Hall, University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis.,; or William C. Rogers, Minne 
sota World Affairs Center, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Havicuurst, Roserr J. The Significance of 
Leisure Activities to Middle Aged People 
(Non-Degree, Chicago) 
Completed 


University of 


Purpose: Yo explore the interrelations 
of two ways of analyzing leisure activities 

content and signific ance and to find 
out how these are related to age, sex 
social class, and personality characteristics 

Method: Interviews with a stratified ran 
dom sample of 110 men and 124 women, 
aged 40 to 70 

Major Findings: (1) A person’s age, sex, 
and social status tend to determine within 
broad limits the types of leisure activities 
he will engage in. (2) For a given age, sex, 
or social class there are a variety of possible 
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leisure activities from which choices can 
be made. (3) The particular set of values 
can be served by various choices of leisure 
activities, (4) The particular leisure activities 
chosen by a person are an expression of 
his personality, and may become ways of 
meeting his personal needs. (5) From the 
variety of choices open to him, a person 
can secure the values he wants from his 
leisure. (6) As the proportion of leisure 
time increases in the lives of people, the 
use they make of their leisure will become 
more important in determining their hap 
piness and personal adjustment. 

Inquiries to: Cyril O. Houle, University 


of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Hurt, Mary Lee. A Study of the Character- 
istics of and Reasons Given for Selection 
of Certain Adult Education Classes by a 
Selected Group of Homemakers. Com- 
pleted: June, 1957. 


Purpose: To determine why large num- 
bers of homemakers select skill types of 
adult education offerings and the charac- 
teristics of these homemakers, and whether 
they would be interested in classes related 


to home management and family living. 
Study limited to those enrolled in clothing 
construction and cake decorating classes 
during one term in two Mic higan communi 
ties. 

Inquiries to: Author, Room 5, Home Eco 
nomics Building, Michigan State Univer 
sity, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Jounson, RayMonp O. Educational Op 
portunities and Problems in Iowa’s Homes 
for the Aging: A Survey Study. (Ph.D, 
lowa State University) Estimated Com- 
pletion: August, 1957, 

Purpose: To prepare an exploratory study 
of various types of homes for the aging in 
lowa and, by means of interview and com 
munity evaluation, determine the policy of 
the homes and communities with regard to 
the care of residents and the educational 
and cultural opportunities available to and 
used by the residents and administrators 

Inquiries to: Author, 306 Morningside 
Drive, lowa City, lowa 


Kerrick, Jean S. Some Characteristics of 
Students in University Extension, Northern 
Area, University of California. (Non-De- 
gree, University Extension, University of 
California, Berkeley) Estimated Comple- 
tion: September, 1957. 

Purpose: To survey: (1) personal char- 


acteristics, (2) reasons for taking courses, 
and (3) mass media habits of students en- 
rolled in University Extension courses dur- 
ing the Spring semester, 1957. 

Inquiries to: Author, Department of 
Journalism, University of California, Berke 
ley 4, California. 


Estimating the Evening 
Class Registration Potential of Seattle’s 
Census Tracts—-An_ Exploratory Geo- 
graphic Study. (Ph.D., University of Wash- 
Estimated Completion: Summer, 


Marsie, Duane F. 


ington) 
1957 

Purpose: The Department of Extension 
Classes, University of Washington, engages 
in certain activities designed to inform the 
general public of the University’s evening 
class program. It is felt that the over-all 
efficiency of these informational acttévities 
could be increased by making the level of 
activity directed toward any given area of 
the city proportional to that area’s potential 
evening class registration. Before such an 
allocation of resources can be made a pro 
cedure to determine the areal potential must 
be developed; and this in turn requires that 
the signific ant factors influencing registra 
tion potential be isolated and their quantita 
tive relationships determined. This explora 
tory study seeks to (1) determine the mag 
nitude of the total problem, and (2) pro 
duce intermediate results which will be of 
immediate use 

Inquiries to: Author, Department of Ge 
ography, University of Washington, Seattle 
5, Washington 


Mitter, Vincent A. Forecasts of Evening 
Classes Fnrollment. (Ph.D., University. of 
Washington) Estimated Completion Sum 
mer, 1957. 

Purpose: To determine the feasibility of 
utilizing tabulated evening class enrollment 
data as a basis for a forecasting design to 
obtain estimates of future evening class 
enrollment. The project consists, primarily, 
of examining, defining, and analyzing even 
ing class enrollment data for past years, and 
of determining the amount and direction of 
relationships between these data and en 
rollment data for full-time students at the 
University of Washington 

Major Findings: Not completed. (Note 
Procedures for forecasting evening classes 
enrollment will be suggested. Should the 
findings of this preliminary study indicate 
that interrelationships between these data 
are fundamentally stable, provisional fore- 
casts will be prepared.) 
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Inquiries to: Author, Office of Popula- 
tion Research, University of Washington, 


Seartle Washington 


Oxk, Berry. Role Performance, Aspirations 
and Need A Study of the Social Roles 
of Adults with Emphasis on the Implica 
tions for Adult Iducation Ph D., Univer 
ity of Chicago) 

Pur po (] describe the role per 
formance and piration hich constitute 
the functional i of lite for particular 


groups of adults living in a metropolitan 


rea to analyze the imilarities and 


difference in role living for these groups 
ind social cla (3) to examine 

of the tudy for specifi WM 

for the problem of getting adult 


adult education 
vith a total of 30 
ived 25 to ), selected on 
the | I their 
Author, Department of Edu 


ition, [ ity of Kansas City, Kansa 


OC1O-CCONOMMK statu 


Inquiri 


Wittiam. A Study of Job 
Satisfaction as Related to Need Satisfaction, 
Both On the Job and Off the Job. (Ph.D., 
University of Cincinnati) Estimated Com 


PAPANESTOR 


pletion September, 195 
Purpose: Yo determine: (1) to what ex 
tent and in what manner does need satisfac 
tion occurring from activities away from the 
individ 


job; (2) to what 


individual ob contribute to the 
ual’s attitudes toward his 

are different occupations capable of 
vil lifferent need Data will be 
red from completed by 


tudents 


tionnaire 
(employed 

ity of Cincinnati 
Author, 6755 Euclid Road 
Ohio 


Presto? A) M. Characteristics of Con 
tinuing Non-Continuing Adult Sru 
dent | , Unn y of 
Serkeley) Completion , 195 


California, 


Purpose: lo determine the reasons given 
for dropping out and/or failing to re-enroll 
and .the extent and kinds of relationships 
which exist berween the selected character 
istics of adult students and the holding 
power of the adult centers in which these 
students are enrolled. Data will be secured 
from questionnaires administered to 2,666 
adult students in the adult schools of the 
Berkeley Unified School District and inter 


views of san ple of non-continuing students 


Inquiries to: Author, McKinley Continua- 
tion and Adult Day School, 2419 Dwight 
Way, Berkeley, California. 


SALAMONE, ANTHONY. Developing a Climate 
und Creating Employment Opportunities for 
Older Workers. (U. S. Department of 
Labor—Missouri State Employment Office) 
Completed September, 1956 

Purpose: To identify the basic employ 
ment problems of older workers, establish 
programs to overcome these problems, cre 
ate a climate in the greater St. Louis area 
for the hiring of them, and determine what 
it takes and what it costs to bring about 
their satisfactory training and plac ement 

Inquiries to: Author, Director of Adult 
Education, 3670 W. Pine Blvd., St. Louis 

St. Louis, Missouri. 


Simonairis, Joun. An Investigation of the 
Status of the Student Personnel Program in 
(Association of Univer 
sity Evening Colleges, National University 
Extension Association, Center for Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults) Estimated 
Completion: September, 1957 

(1 lo identify the personnel 
and the provisions for each service 
provided to adult (2 
To obtain the opinion of the 


personnel worker in adult education as to 


evening Colleges 


service 
by evening colleges. ) 
professional 
what he considers to be the essential ele 

of a balanced personnel program for 
idult 3) To examine the relationship be 
tween drop-out ind the level of profes 
ional trai Ing of the per onnel directors. 
Inquiries to Author, 601 Genesec 


Street, Syracuse 2, New Y« 


UNIVERSITY Omana, or ADULT 
pucation. A Comp f Achievement 
sSerween Day Colle Adult ¢ ollege 
Students in Selected oul k-stimated 
Completion: July, 19 

Pur po lo comparc the achievement 
and original “readine of day students and 
idult students in selected courses taught by 
the same instructor during the same se 
miestel 
Imery, Univer 
Nebraska 


Inquiries to: Donald G 
sity of Omaha, Omaha 3 


Urica Syracuse Universiry. Rela 
tionships of Standard Test Scores and Col- 
lege Grades—for College Evening Division 
Students, Estimated Completion: January, 
1958 


Purpose: To gain more knowledge as to 


City Missouri 
it othe | 
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ways in which Standard Classification types 
of test scores can be used in personnel 
guidance activities for college evening divi- 
sion students. Criteria will include test 
scores and course grades, previous educa- 
tional experiences, and other items of per- 
sonal history. 

Inquiries to: Dr. Robert J. Moore, Utica 
College, Utica, New York. 


leadership and leadership 

training 
CHAMBERLAIN, Martin N. The Professional 
Adult Educator An Examination of His 
Characteristics and the Programs of Grad 
uate Study Which Prepare Him for Work 
in the Field. (Ph.D., University of Chicago) 
I'stimated Completion: Spring, 1958 

Purpose: To examine the images of the 
professional adult educator as seen by the 


professors of adult education, employers of 


professional adult educators, and students 
who have study in 


idult education and who have subsequently 


undertaken graduat« 
found employment as_ professional adult 
From the 
ages and an examination of the process of 


educators ynthesis of these im 
adult learning will be derived a set of 
objective and program ot graduate study 
described as an exemplar. The programs of 
the 15 or so institutions presently active in 
the area will be compared with this stand 
ard and general recommendations for im 
provement, if indicated, will be made 
Method: Since the populations are small 
sampling techniques will be required for 
only the second of the groups listed; QO 
sort technique with factor analysis will b 
used to obtain the data. Other sources of 
data wil be profes ors of adult education, 
students in adult education graduate pro 
labor leaders, 
librarians, etc. 


grams, deans, directors, 


chool administrators, 
Inquiries to: Author, 1414 East 59th 


Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Gopsey, Gorpon C. A Study of Recruiting 
Volunteers in Adult Education (tentative 
title). (Ed.D., Harvard University) 
mated Completion: September, 1957. 
Purpose: Yo study persons recruited as 
volunteers for work in any aspect of adult 
education to determine whether they are 
different from the general adult public, and 
if so, how; and to determine which re 
cruiting devices are most effective 


Inquiries to: Author, Director, Univer 


sity Extension and Summer School, Uni- 
versity of Delaware, Newark, Delaware. 


college and university 
adult education 


Aytwarp, THomas J. Correspondence Study 
Trends: A Study of Adaptation Over Fifty 
Years at the University of Wisconsin. 
(M.S., University of Wisconsin) Com- 
pleted: June, 1957. 

Purpose: To investigate the Correspond 
ence Study program at the University of 
Wisconsin since its establishment in 1906. 
Analysis of course offerings, student popu 
lation served, pressures from within and 
without shaping the program and indica 
tions of the future direction of the program 
based upon a study of its past. A study in 
social change. 

Inquiries to: Mr. Charles A. Wedemeyer, 
Extension Division, University of Wiscon 
sin, Madison, Wisconsin 


Levine, Hersert. The Union Leadership 
Academy, a Union-University I-xperiment 
in Labor Education. (F.d.D., Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University) Completed 
April, 1957 
Purpose: The 
initiate 


ments in union-universicy labor education 


project attempted to help 
programs and administer experi 
which provided for the systematic develop 
ment of programs making for continuity 
and progression of learning, an experience 
for trade 
teacher-in-training programs, psychologic al 


union members, local union 
testing and reading surveys and sustained 
educational guidance. 

Available on Loan Teachers College 
Library, 525 West 120th Street, New York 


27, N. Y 


Perer FE. ann James B 
New Directions in Programming for Uni 
versity Adult Education. (Prepared by the 
Center for the Study of Liberal Education 
for Adults for the Annual Meeting of the 
Association of University Evening College 
New York, November, 1956). Published 
April, 195 

Purpose: Io indicate new direction in 
programming by extension divisions and 
evening college 


using interesting or out 
inding programs actually in Operation as 
illustrations. Chapter headings includ 
Introduction (Keynote Address by Herbert 
Schueler at AUEC meeting November 13, 


1956): Programming for Liberal Arts: Pro 


| 
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gramming for Businessmen, Professionals, 
and Technicians, Programming for Com- 
munity Groups and Interests, Programming 
for Adult Degrees and Certificates, New 
Challenges 

Available from: Center for the Study of 
Liberal Education for Adults, 940 EF. 58th 
St., Chicago 37, Il. Single copy free; extras 
25¢ per copy; bulk rate on request. 


Srockton, Frank T. The Pioneer Years of 
University Extension at the University of 
Extension Research 
of Kansas) Com- 


Kansas (University 
Publication, University 
pleted A pril, 1956. 

Purpose: To discover the beginnings of 
adult education and related activities at 
Kansas, and to trace the course of events 
which finally led to the organization of an 
Extension Division in 1909 

Available 


University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 


from: University Extension, 


SrockTon, Frank The Steelworkers’ 
Institutes of the University of Kansas. (Uni 
Research Publication, 


Completed Novem 


versity xtension 
University of Kansas) 
ber, 1955 

Purpose: The educational work in which 
the University of Kansas has participated 
with the United Steelworkers of America 
is one of the projects of University Exten 
sion which has shown marked progression 
Hence it is believed that a history of the 
Steelworkers’ Institutes, together with an 
analysis of their operation and objectives, 
would be a contribution to the literature 
in the field of labor education 
Extension, 
Kansas 


Available from University 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, 


Universiry or Wasnincton, 
or Exrension Crasses, reports the follow 
ing studies, surveys, and research projects 
initiated by the Department 

1. A study of non-credit programs in 
4) large American colleges and universities 
(Summer, 1955) The results of this in 
quiry were the basis of a 
through the College of Education, Margu 
rite M. Lienard, candidate 

2. A study of the records of dropped 
residence students (1952-53) to gain infor 
mation about the effectiveness of using ex 
tension classes as a means of reinstatement 
(Autumn, 1955) 
of data under the direction of William V 


master’s thesis 


Compilation and analysi: 


Clemans, Testing Bureau 
3, A study of the percentage of non 


credit registrations in 32 credit courses 
(1953-55) consistent with the Faculty Sub- 
committee’s concern for maintenance of 
academic standards (Autumn, 1955). 

4. A survey of the educational status of 
3,696 students enrolled (70.2% or 2,595, 
responded) (Winter, 1956). 

§. A study of faculty opinion in five 
areas comparing evening with resident (1) 
students, (2 (3) educational 
aims, (4) opinion about the function of 
evening classes, and (5) suggestions for 
change (Spring, 1956). Based on interviews 
of 30 resident faculty who taught in even- 
ing class programs, conducted by Mrs. 
Loretta Long O’Donnell under the direction 
of Dr. E. R. Guthrie 

Inquiries to: University of Washington, 
Department of Extension Classes, Seattle 5, 
W ashington 


instruction, 


Wituiams, Lois. The Place of University 
Extension Classes in Montebello’s In-Serv- 
ice Education Program. (Bulletin #3, 
Practices of Promise for In-Service Edu- 
cation” series, Cooperative Counc il on In 
Service Education, University of California, 
Los Angele March, 1955 
Purpose: Extension Classes, offered by 
a state college and the state university, are 


Completed 


one of many activities provided as in-service 
education to the 700 certificated personnel 
of the Montebello Unified School District. 
This bulletin reports the process through 
which (1) the need for extension classes is 
diagnosed and (2) the services are procured 
and evaluated. 

Available from: Dr. Robert B. Haas, Edu 
cation Extension, University of California, 
Los Angeles 24, California. 


library and adult education 


SmitH, Roserr M 
ing to Library Adult 
Degree, Community Services in Adult Edu 


Untitled as yet; relat 
Education. (Non 
cation; Indiana University) Estimated Com 
pletion: June, 1958 

Pur pose 


of library adult education; develop long- 


lo contribute to the philosophy 


term inservice and community adult educa 
tion programs in and through libraries; 
explore the relationship of libraries’ in 
service education activities to community 
idult education activities; develop materials 
for practitioners of library adult educa 
tion, develop a “core” training experience 
of one to two weeks for lay leaders and 


professionals in library adult education; dis 
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cover attitudes which inhibit productive 
adult education in and through libraries; 
develop improved graduate curriculum in 
library adult education. 

Inquiries to: Author, Community Serv- 
ices in Adult Education, Box 42, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


policy and program 
THomMas J. AND VAN ORMAN, 
Wituiam T. Planning a State Adult Edu- 
cation Program in Colorado, (Ed.D., Uni- 
versity of Denver) Completed: December, 
1956. 

Available on Loan: Stuart Baillie, Direc 
tor of Libraries, Mary Reed Library, Uni 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 


Perers, Geratp H. Factors Contributing to 
the Development of a Liberal Adult Idu 
cation Program. (Ed.D., Texas Tech Col 
lege) Completion: January, 1958 

Purpose: To determine factors that help 
to develop an adult education program; to 
investigate factors that contribute to the 
continuation of an adult education pro 


gram; to survey opinions that reveal and 
explain these factors in three communities 
in West Texas of similar sizes and charac 


teristics. 

Inquiries to: 
Program, ‘Texas 
Texas 


I-ducation 
J ubboc k, 


Author, Adult 
College, 


Vance, Russet E., Jr. Hospital In-Service 
Study. (Non Degree, Community Services 
in Adult Education, Indiana University) 
Completed: January, 1957. 

Purpose: To discover successful and ac 
ceptable methods of establishing and direct 
ing an in-service adult educational program 
for hospital employees which they can con 
duct themselves. To utilize and examine the 
philosophy and methods of adult education 
in this area. To offer the findings in the 
form of a handbook for hospitals and other 
groups who wish to establish or improve 
already established in-service educational 
programs 

Major Findings: Adults: learn best when 
they direct their own programs with guid 
ance and administrative 
officials. Unity, cooperation, responsibility, 
and active participation develop to th 
fullest when they naturally 
within a well-planned program specifically 
arranged to increase subject matter compe 


cooperation by 


come about 


rence. 


Inquiries to: Author, Box 42, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 


methods and processes 


CoueLan, Everyn. Human Relations Prob- 
lems in Basic Professional Nursing Educa- 
tion (Ed.D., University of California, 
Berkeley) Estimated Completion Septem- 
ber, 1957 

Purpose: Yo evaluate the human rela 
tions content of the professional nursing 
curriculum in relation to the findings of a 
survey of (1) the 
patients receiving gene ral nursing care from 
student nurses and (2) the psychological 
nursing skills which student nurses use to 
meet patients’ emotional needs 

Inquiries to: Author, 1345 Arch Street, 
Berkeley 8, California. 


emotional needs of 


FrearinG, Frankuin. Bibliography of Com 
munications Research, 1945-54. (Non-De 
gree, University of California, Los Angeles) 
Estimated Completion June, 1958 
Purpose: Annotated bibliography of re 
search in communications (mass media, in 
Restricted to pub 
lished studies containing research findings 


formation theory, etc) 


Inquiries to: Author, Department of Psy 
chology, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24, California 


Morrow, 
Programming for Adult Education. (Ph.D., 


Long Range Integrated 
University of Chicago) Completed: April 
1957. 

Purpose: To test the general hypothesis 
that cooperative extension educational pro 
grams planned by the experimental method 
vill be more effective than those plannec 

the traditional method. The experimen 
method is the method developed and 
tested in thi tudy. 

Uethods 


tension 


Conferences with county ex 
Comimuttees, S panel 
group discussion meetings and analysis of 


documents 


Major Findings: The experimental method 
of long-range programming brought about 
more actively involved and more rep 
resentative participation of lay people at all 
levels of the programming process. ‘The 
procedures involved a greater use of leaders 


and organized groups, and of lay people 


Inquiries to: Cyril O. Houle, University 


of Chicago, Chicago 3 [lino 
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SCHIFREES B. An Analysis of 
Factors Relating to the Efficiency of Hu 
raining Programs. (Ed.D., 
Estimated Completion 


man Relations 

Temple University) 

October, 1957 
Purpose: An analysis of factors from re- 


search which affect the functional and pur- 
poseful efficiency of training programs de- 
improve the relations of human 


signed to 
beings as they engage in task performance. 

Inquiries to: Author, 1205 Oakwood Road, 
Haddonfield, New Jersey 


Verner, Coon, et at. An Analysis of 
Studies of Methods in Adult Education. 
(Non-Degree, School of Education, Florida 
State University) Estimated 
June, 1958 

Pur pose 
studies of the effectiveness of methods used 


Completion 
lo analyze the existent empirical 
in adult education in order to de velop 
tem and identify areas needing further 


research 
School of Educ a 
Tallahassee, 


Inquiries to: Author, 
tion, Florida State University, 
klorida 


Watker, S. A Descriptive Study 
of Individual and Group Behavior and 
Group Proce at the Highfields Project 
Ph.D., Ne York University) Completed 
19 

Purpose: Yo describe the social structure 
change over a certain 
period of time at the Highfields Project 
(Includes de cription of guided group inter 
ind the process by which the 
moved 


and processe of 


iction 
boy ichieved integration as they 
from heterogeneity to homogeneity in the 

group life at Highfield 
lvailable on Loan: New York Univer 
Washington Square, New 


Wescuier, hi TANNENBAUM, Ropert; 
ViassArnik, Frep; eT Al \ Research Pro 
gram on Evaluation of Human Relations 
Training in General and Sensitivity Train 
ing in Particular Non-Degree, Institute of 
Industrial Relation and Graduate School 
of Busine Administration, University of 
California, Los Angeles). Date of Comple 
tion: In rious phases 
Purpo 


the assessment of human relation 


fo develop methodology for 
training 
effectiveness and to test numerous hypo 
theses concerning the nature of the sensi 
tivity training process 


Relations Re 


{vailable from: Wuman 


EDUCATION 


search Group, Institute of Industrial Re- 
lations, University of California, Los 
Angeles 24, California. (Write for list of 
publications.) 


public school adult education 


BeckMAN, A. Darrev. Public School Adult 
Education in Wyoming. (M.A., University 
of Wyoming) Estimated Completion: Au- 
gust, 1957. 

Purpose: Yo determine the extent of 
public schoo] adult education in Wyoming 
and to show how additional adult educa 
tion might be made available in a very 
rural state. 

Inquiries to: Author, Cheyenne Public 


Schools, Cheyenne, Wyoming 


rion, Bureau or Apurt Epucation. Adult 
Education in Its Centennial Year. Com 
pleted: March, 1957 

Purpose: To 
ampling of programs in high school and 
junior college districts and other data, the 
total California program of adult educ 1gion. 

Inquiries to: California State Department 
of Education, Bureau of Adult Education, 
721 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14, Calif. 


CauirorNiA STATE DepARTMENT OF 


describe, from a_ broad 


Damon, Tuomas F. The Effectiveness of 
Various Practices in Disseminating Infor 
mation About Public School Adult Educa 
tion in California. (Ed.D., Stanford Uni 
ersity) Completed: June, 1957 

Purpose: Yo find which methods are used 
most to furnish communities with informa 
tion about adult education and to learn 
vhich methods work best in terms of induc 
ing people to enroll in adult classes. Data 
ecured from questionnaires completed by 
138 adult school administrators and 2,591 
adult students in 27 aduit schools in Cali 
fornia 

VUajor Finding 
schedules are the most-used 


Newspapers and printed 
information 
disseminating media. Most adult student: 


receive adult education § information 


printed adult 


vord-of-mouth or from the 
school schedule 
{vailable on Loan: School of Education, 


Stanford University, Stanford, California 


Hotpen, JouN Bernarp. Factors Relating to 
the Financial Support of Continuing Edu 
cation as Revealed by a Study of Selected 
Michigan Communities. (Ph.D., Ohio Strate 


University) Completed: 1955 


by 
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Purpose: To determine to what extent 
citizens in certain selected Michigan com- 
munities subscribe to the value of adult 
education; who respondents would say 
should support financially specific types of 
adult education activities; how much re- 
spondents who showed an interest in a 
specific kind of adult education indicated 
they personally would pay to participate; 
what factors, if any, relating to financial 
support of adult education would condi- 
tion the opinions of respondents. 

Major Findings: People will as individuals: 
(1) Pay more readily for adult education 
which will increase their earning ability 
than for some other types. (2) Pay to a 
considerable degree for adult education 
that will provide self-satisfaction of a rec 
reational or cultural nature. (3) Be more 
reluctant to pay for adult education that 
improves the home and community than 
for other types. (4) Pay a part of the cost 
of certain types of adult education, but not 
all of the cost. People were more willing to 
support civic and public affairs education 
by taxes than any of the other five types; 
adult education for earning a living was 
second; home and family education, third; 
intellectual development, fourth, and rec 
reational skills, last. (5) Be influenced some 
what in their willingness to pay for adult 
education by the number of years of school 
completed, family status, family 
and the number of organizations with which 
they are affiliated. Very little relationship 
was found berween sex, age, church affilia 


income, 


tion, occupation, and socio-economic class 
and people s views about financing adult 
education. The study includes recommenda 
tions based upon the findings. 

Available from: University Microfilms, 


Ann Arbor, Michigan, $2.79. 


Lea Howarp. A Comparative Study of the 
Attitudes of Day School Teachers Who 
Also Teach in the Evening Adult Schools 
Toward the Two Different leaching Ix 
periences. (M.A., University of California, 
Le Angeles) Estimated Completion: 1958 

Inquiries to: Author, Manual Arts High 
School, 4131 South Vermont Avenue, Los 
Angeles 37, Calif 


Ricnarp, C. W. Administration and Super- 
vision of Public School Adult Education in 
Cities of 10-25,000 Population in the State 
of New Mexico. (Ed.D., University of 
Nebraska) Estimated Completion: August, 


1957 


Purpose: To establish and develop prac- 
tices and procedures to be used in the ad- 
ministration and supervision of adult educa- 
tion in the cities of New Mexico of approxi 
mately 10,000 to 25,000 population. 

Inquiries to: Author, Los Alamos Schools, 
Los Alamos, New Mexico. 


THomas, Raven R. A History of the First 
Hundred Years of Public School Adult 
Education in Buffalo, New York. (Ed.D., 
University of Buffalo) Completed: Febru 
ary, 1957. 

Purpose: To review and record the events 
that led to the formation of the first adult 
education Buffalo, trace the 
growth and development of the program, 
and give recognition to the leaders respon 
sible for it. The dissertation is divided into 
two sections, the first giving a chronologi 


classes in 


cal review of events; the second, reviewing 
in turn, the growth of the Americanization 
program, the academic evening high school, 
the technical and vocational offerings, and 
the practical arts classes. 

Major Findings: Adult education began 
in Buffalo in 1851. It experienced its great 
est growth in the period between 1892 and 
1927. The depression of the thirties and 
World War II caused a retraction of the 
program which has never been overcome 


Available on Loan: University of Buffalo, 
3435 Main St., Buffalo 14, New York 


religion and adult education 


Survey of Work with Older 
People in Churches of Columbus and Sur 
(M.FEd., Ohio State Uni 
March, 1957 


rounding Area 
versity ) Completed 

Purpose: Yo discover specifically what 
Columbus churches, and those nearby, do 
for older peopl in the way of staff, pro 
gram, equipment, etc., and their future 
plans 

Major Finding Tendency 
program of friendly visitor involvement 
of more men than formerly in the pro 
grams; conflict as to whether to deal with 
older persons on a segregated basi or 
mixed with other group tendency to add 
more staff and provide more physical facili 
ties 

Available on Loan: University Library, 


Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio 


JerGEVIN, PauL AND McKintey, Joun. Adult 
Education in the Church: A Design for 
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Active Participation (Tentative Title) 
(Non-Degree, Indiana and Purdue Univer- 
sities.) 

Purpose: To find an educational pattern 
in which adults can learn creatively to 
know God better so that they may better 
serve Him. (This pattern has become 
known as the Indiana Plan for Adult Reli 
gious Education.) 

Scope: 19§2-1955—programs in 35 local 
churches 1955-1957 program 
scale by two church 


Episcopal 
spread on national 
communions (Episcopal and Disc iples of 
Christ) in 26 states. Accepted by three other 
National 


Council of Churches now seeking ways to 


communions in summer, 1957 
help implement the program in 30 Protes 
tant communions through their endorse- 
ment 

Problems Discovered and Needs Pro 
ided for by the Indiana Plan 
Problem: Inadequate understanding of the 
adult as learner. Need Opportunities for 
lay and clergy to better understand the 
problems and principles of adult learning. 

Problem: Timidity and fear. Need: Free 
dom of expression. 

Problem: Emphasis on leadership train 
ing. Need: Training in both leadership and 
responsible 

Problem: Prescribed needs, (1) extremely 


group participation 


centralized planning (2) jargon, unrelated 


Need 


learners recognize, 


information Jeginning with needs 
(1) let participants help 
determine the program 


tunities for learners to relate information to 


(2) have oppor 


experience 
Problem: Goals vague and not shared or 
Need: Clear, 


shared goals which are used to give direc 


understood by participants 
tion to programs 

Token evaluation, made by ad 
Need 
by both participants and administrators. 


Problem 
ministration Organized evaluation 
Problem: Preoccupation with subject mat 


ter Need 


proce 


Balance berween content and 


Problem: Use of inadequate educational 
Need 
rious appropriate methods 


method Training in the use of 
Available from: The Seabury Press, Have 


Greenwich, Conn. (t be 


meycr 


published in Fall, 19% 


Murpexinc, Greorce H. Theory of the Rolk 
of the Church in Family-Life Education 
(Ph.D., University of California, Berkeley) 
Istimated Con ple tion: Spring, 1958 

Purpos Io construct a realistic model 


acc ording to W hic h the major, the ologi ally 


oriented Protestant churches can be en- 
rolled in the promotion of family-life edu- 
cation at every level of concern within the 
parish educational activities. Data secured 
by questionnaire to all 2,065 pastors of the 
American Lutheran Church. 

Inquiries to: Dr. Jack London, Dept. of 
Education, University of California, Berke- 
ley, California. 


rural adult education 
Haut, D. M. A Survey of Land Use Prac- 


tices and Communication Channels Regard 
ing Soil Information. (University of Illinois) 
April, 1957. 

Purpose: To determine how farmers give 
and receive communications regarding soil 
testing and fertilizers 

Major Findings: Different media are influ- 
ential depending upon the content of the 
message. Face-to-face media stand high. 
Neighbor farmers are high as sources, but 
often communicate wrong information, 
“Opinion-leaders” ranked low in “bad prac- 
tices,” ranked high as readers and high as 
attenders of meetings. Opinion leaders were 
better communicators by deed than by 


Completed 


word 
Inquiries to: Author, College of Agricul 
ture, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


Hatt, D. M. Farmers’ Evaluation of the 
Soil Report. (University of Illinois) Com 
pleted March, 1957 


Purpose: Shows percentage who had read 


the report and notes what they thought of 
its usefulness. The 


readers’ recommenda 
tions for future reports are given 
Major Findings: Readers and non-readers 
differ in the way they obtain information. 
Personal contacts are important media for 
non-readers 
Inquiries to: Author, College of Agricul 


ture, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 


Marsu, C. Paut; Hamivron, C. Horace; 
Bares, F. L.; anp Harper, J. G. An Evalua- 
tion of Experimental Intensive Extension 
Work in North Carolina. (Non-Degree, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh) 
stimated Completion December, 1960 
Pur pose Io evaluate over a five-year 
period the effectiveness of the intensive unit 
approach to agricultural and home eco 
nomics extension work as a means of teach- 
ing improved agricultural and homemaking 
techniques and practices, raising incomes, 


improving family living, and of bringing 
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about other desirable changes in agriculture 
and rural life. This study is being carried 
out in eight counties. 

Inqusries to: C. Paul Marsh, Agricultural 
Extension Service, North State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 


Marsu, C. Paut; Hamiiton, C. Horace; 
Bates, F. L.; ann Harper, J. G. An Experi- 
mental Educational and Research Project 
for Part-time Farmers and Rural Indus- 
trial Workers. (Non-Degree, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh). Estimated Com- 
pletion: December, 1960. 

Purpose: To evaluate the effectiveness 
of an experimental intensive extension pro- 
gram for part-time farmers in terms of ac- 
ceptance of improved farming and home- 
making techniques, levels of living, and 
participation in community affairs. This 
study is confined to one county. 

Inquiries to: C. Paul Marsh, Agricultural 
Extension Service, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


Price, Rospert R. Factors Associated with 
the Occurrence of Local Young Adult 
Farmer Instructional Programs in Voca- 
tional Agriculture in the States of Pennsyl- 
vania and Oklahoma. (EFd.D., Pennsylvania 
State University) Completed. 1956 

Purpose: To discover if association existed 
between certain selected factors and occur- 
rence or non-occurrence of an_ instruc- 
tional program for young adult farmers in 
local departments of vocational agriculture. 
Io evaluate human and material factors of 
such programs in Pennsylvania and Okla- 
homa. 

Major Findings: This investigation: (1) 
emphasizes the fact that in a number of de- 
partments in both Pennsylvania and Okla 
homa very adequate and effective programs 
of young adult farmer education are func- 
tioning; (2) provides evidence that the 
geographic location of the school is not 
associated with the occurrence of such edu- 
cational programs; (3) refutes the assump 
tion that age, years of experience, and years 
of tenure of the teachers are associated with 
the occurrence of young farmer programs, 


(4) further suggests that the honor point 
average in undergraduate work and the 
nature and extent of participating experi- 
ence in young and adult farmer work re- 
ceived as a student teacher are not associ- 
ated factors, while undergraduate participa- 
tion in campus extra-curricular and leader- 
ship activities is a definitely associated 
factor; (5) indicates that teachers who con- 
duct systematic instruction for young farm 
ers also provide equal or superior voca- 
tional agriculture classes and FFA chapter 
activities for all-day students. 

Published by: Dissertation Abstracts 

Available on Film from: University 
Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


voluntary associations 


Anprassy, The Background, 
Work Experience, and Attitudes of the 
Young Canadian YMCA Secretary. (M.A., 
George Williams College) Completed 
June, 1956. 

Purpose: An attempt to isolate and de 
scribe factors in the background, work 
experience and attitudes of a group of 56 
young (25-45 years), Canadian YMCA 
secretaries, with five or more years of full 
time experience, which may contribute to 
persistency in the profession. 

Inquiries to: Dr. Karl P. Zerfoss, George 
Williams College, Chicago, Illinois. 


Newserry, Joun S. Jr. A Descriptive Study 
of Certain Aspects of the Ecology of For 
mal Organizations in a Southern Town 
(Ph.D., Florida State University) Estimated 
Completion: January, 1958 

Purpose: Yo investigate the relationships 
between participation in the formal organi 
zations of Thomasville, Georgia, and the 
residential location of the members of these 
organizations, to describe the membership 
of the organizations, and to investigate cer 
tain relationships between the residence of 
members and the structure and functions of 
the organizations 

Inquiries to: Coolie Verner, Associate 
Professor of Adult Education, Florida State 
University, - Tallahassee, Florida. 


A London Center for Research 
In Adult Education 


Forrest Alter 


American Librarian in Charge of the Research Center 


Through a grant made available by 
the Fund for Adult Education to the 
Adult 


U.S. A. in 1953, the Association was 


Education Association of the 


able to enter into an agreement with 
the National Institute of Adult Edu 
cation (England and Wales) which 
provided for certain services to be 
performed by the latter for the bene 
fit of adult educators on both sides of 
the Atlantic. The London Center for 
Adult 


from this beginning 


Research in Iducation grew 


The main objective of the agree 
ment was to develop and extend the 
library resources of the _ Institute 
which had a mass of books, pamph 
lets, and periodicals on its premises. 
Part of these the Institute had ac 
quired since its establishment in 1946, 
but a large part had been inherited 
from its predecessor, the British In 
Adult 
lished in 1921) which joined with the 
National Foundation for Adult Edu 


cation to form the National Instit 


stitute of Education (estab 


tute. 


materials unorganized 


Stull others were obtained from 
the World Association for Adult Edu 
cation which had co-existed in Lon 
Institute but 


don with the British 


which di appeared from the scene in 


1946. The contents of the library had 
been accumulated by these organi- 
zations over a period of 37 years but 
had not been organized along estab- 


lished library practice lines. 


Anglo-American relations 

KE. M. Hutchinson, secretary of the 
Institute, and Cyril O. Houle, then a 
vice-president of the AEA who drew 
up and signed the contract of service 


between the two organizations, agreed 


that to help strengthen Anglo-Ameri- 


can relations two American librarians 
should go to London to do the initial 
work of organizing the library; one 
during 1954-55 and the other during 
1955-56. For various reasons this did 
not work out in 1954-55. I was asked 
to accept the assignment for 1955- 
56. At the end of the year there were 
some unexpended funds from the 
original grant remaining, and I was 
asked to stay on for another half year. 
[hen a supplemental grant was ob 
tained, and my stay was extended to 
the end of September, 1957 

Ihe Council of the Institute is 
committed to continuing the work of 
the library and a British librarian will 
presumably be appointed to succeed 


When the 


increases suffici- 


me on a part-time basis. 
ise of the library 
ently to warrant it, a full-time librar- 


ian will be hired. 
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The aim of the Institute’s library is 
to have in its collection the titles, with 
certain exceptions, in A Select Bibli- 
ography of Adult Education in Great 
Britain and its supplements.’ But since 
the Select Bibliography and its sup- 
plements are select bibliographies, we 
do not limit ourselves to titles listed in 
it. However, individuals or libraries 
owning copies of it have, in effect, a 
catalogue of the major part of our 
holdings. Occasionally there is a refer- 
ence in the Select Bibliography to an 
article in a periodical which we do 
not hold ane it is not directly con- 
cerned with adult education; but these 
are available to us in other London 
libraries. We do attempt to have as 
many of the books and pamphlets in 
the Select Bibliography as possible, 
been 


but no concerted effort had 


made to obtain these until I arrived 
and many of the works are now out 


of print. 


more titles included 
in bibliography 

By buying from dealers, writing to 
organizations which published some 
of the titles, and through the British 
National Book Center, we are con- 
stantly filling in the gaps so that now 
now there are less than 200 titles listed 
in the bibliography and its supple- 
ments which we lack and feel we 
should have. Assuming that some li- 
brary in Great Britain holds a copy 


of any one of these, that copy is 


available to us through the inter- 
library loan system which i is operated 
by the National Central Libr: ary. We 
ourselves are an outlier libr ary ‘of the 
National Central 


asked from time to time to lend ma- 


Library and are 


terials to other libraries in Britain or 
abroad. 


size of the library 


About 1,400 books and pamphlets 
are shelved in our library, with about 
300 of these being second copies. In 
addition there are 190 boxes contain- 
ing reports, announcements, and pam- 
phlets. We have 72 periodical titles, 
some of which are deceased, and we 
receive approximately 100 annual 
ports. 

Jasically, we are concerned with 
materials on adult education in the 
English-speaking countries. However, 
we have not excluded materials from 
any country if already here or re- 
ceived as gifts. Part of my assignment 
has been to strengthen the American 
holdings. The World Association had 
good contacts with the American 
Adult Education and 


organizations 


Association for 
other active in the 
United States between the wars, so 
that when [| arrived I found quite a 
American authors 
United States or 


England. | have given special attention 


number of titles by 


published in the 


to bringing this part of the collection 
up to date. 

The Institute presently has 86 
American titles in its catalog pub 
lished from 1920 to 1940; 
lished from 1940 to 1950; and 100 
publi hed since 1950. 
18 letter files of 
adult 


26 pub 


There are also 
recent materials on 
North 
uncatalogued. 


America 
Many of 
these — es are ephemeral but are 


education in 
which are 
arranged by issuing body or subject 
so that we can provide library users 
AEA, for ex- 


ample, or the Canadian 


with materials on the 
Association 
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for Adult 
Heritage Project of the American Li- 


Education, the American 


brary Association, the Great Books 
Program, educational television, and 
university .extension. There are also 
sets of the major adult education peri- 
odicals which have been published in 
the United States and Canada. 

In going through some materials of 
the World Association for Adult Edu- 
cation which are stored in the base- 
ment of the National Central Library, 
a number of issues of 


Workers Education which the Work- 


I came across 
ers’ Education Bureau published from 
1923 to 1937. John D. Connors of the 
AFL-CIO was most helpful in assist- 
ing us to fill in gaps so that the In- 
stitute now has a complete run of the 
title. According to the office which 
publishes the British Union-Catalogue 
of Periodicals, none of the other 440 
United Kingdom libraries whose peri- 
odical holdings are listed reported 
having any copies at all of Workers’ 
Education. 

On 
have 


as though the books were long-lost 


several occasions, Americans 


come in and have reached for 


titles on the Institute’s shelves 


friends, telling us that they had been 
searching all over London for these 


partic ular works. 


time-saving 
service for visitors 
Visitors to Britain interested in 
adult education would save consider- 
they made the National 


first 


able time if 


Institute their stop. Too often 
people who have been in the country 
for some time wander in trying to 
locate certain types of activity in our 


field and find that Edward Hutchin- 
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son, the Institute’s secretary, can put 
them in direct touch with the indi- 
vidual or group they are interested in 
contacting. 

Overseas visitors to the Institute are 
always shown the library, which is 
put at their disposal. Many of them 
have made use of it, some returning 
many times. By reading some of its 
British education—and 
more specifically, British adult educa- 


materials on 


tion—they can obtain in the library 
an over-all picture of what is being 
done in the British Isles. If they are 
the work of 
organizations or trade union educa- 
adult 
they can find in the library good basic 


interested in women’s 


tion or residential education, 


material that will be worth examining 


the actual 


work being done. If they are inter- 


before going out to see 


g 
ested in doing research related to the 
history of British adult education as 
a whole, or any phase of it, there is 


p! ice 


where they will find so much material 


probably no in the British Isles 


of interest to them—unless it is the 
British Museum. Moreover, they will 
be able to locate material more quickly 


at the Institute. 


liaison work 


My assignment in Britain has not 
been just to organize a library in Lon- 
don, but to act as liaison representa- 
tive between the North American and 
the adult associa- 


sritish education 


tions. I am here to observe what is 
being done in the way of adult educa- 
tion and to speak for America. In 
carrying out this part of my assign- 
ment, I have travelled around the 
country and in Germany and Den- 


mark visiting various centers, attend- 
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ing annual conferences, sitting in on 
university extra-mural courses, and 
participating as both a student and a 
lecturer in courses at the short-term 
residential colleges, Britain’s outstand- 
ing post-war adult education develop- 
ment. I have also accepted speaking 
engagements before various adult and 


youth groups. With Edward Hutch- 
inson I visited UNESCO headquarters 
last year and had meetings with a 
number of the top staff. Last fall I 
participated in the seminar held in 
Wales on the Universities and Adult 
Education which was sponsored by 
the Adult Education Committee of 
the United Kingdom Commission for 
UNESCO. 

These activities plus observing at 
meetings of the Institute’s executive 
committee and council have served as 
a guide in building the library’s col- 


lection. 


television activities 

Yet another interesting experience 
of my stay here has been membership 
on the National Advisory Committee 
for Television Group Viewing which 
works under the aegis of the National 
Federation of Community Associa- 
tions. | have contributed frequently 
to the Committee’s weekly bulletin 


as well as to the Institute’s quarterly 


and have written articles for publica- 


tions of other adult education agencies 
both in England and the States. 

It has been possible to be of assist- 
ance to visitors from America and 
elsewhere. To the smaller number of 
Britishers who have gone to the 
United States for a visit during the 
past year and a half, it has been possi- 
ble to suggst individuals and organi- 
zations they would find worthwhile 
visiting. 


cooperative efforts 


The past 18 months have been 
marked by two other examples of 
Canadian-United States-United King- 
dom cooperation: the national reports 
of developments and recent publica- 
tions which appeared last year in each 
of the three associations’ journals and 
the issuing as a joint venture the book, 
A Design for Democracy. 

Soon the funds made available to 
stimulate trans-Atlantic cooperation 
will be expended. Those of us who 
have been directly concerned with 
the various projects trust that some of 
the strands which link adult educa- 
tors wherever they may be have been 
strengthened by the work we have 


done. 


* Kelly, Thomas, editor. A Select Bibliography of Adult Education in Great Britain Includ 
ing Works Published to the End of the Year 1950. Published by the National Institute of 
Adult Education on behalf of the Institute and the Universities Council for Adult Education, 


1952, 84 pp. 
Legge, C 
tion, 1951, 1952, 31 pp. 


D. and Waller, R. D., compilers, First Handlist of Studies in Adult Educa 


Legge and Waller, Second Handlist of Studies in Adult Education, 1952, 1953, 32 pp. 
Legge, compiler, Guide to Studies in Adult Education, 1953, 1954, 33 pp 

Legge, Guide to Studies in Adult Education, 1954, 1955, 24 pp. 

Legge, Guide to Studies in Adult Education, 1955, 1956, 40 pp. 


An Attitude Scale Technique 
For Evaluating Meetings 


By Russell P. Kropp and Coolie Verner 


Florida State 


I he planning of short-term educa- 
tional activities for adults is hampered 
by the lack of adequate instruments 
for evaluation. The primary difficulty 


in any evaluation of such activities 1s 


that the number of variable factors 
present in the activity is so great that 
it is almost impos ible to maintain 
enough Consistency among the factors 
to allow for measurement. This study 
offers an approach to evaluation 
through attitude measurement. 


An adult 
fairly valid intuitive appraisal of his 


educator may make a 
program but, except for experiential 
comparisons, he has no basis for ob- 
jective judgment. Many devices have 
been developed to overcome the haz 
ards of intuition or to compensate for 
lesser experience. Su h devices are 
not sufficiently objective nor univer 
sal in application to provide any valid 
measurement [This 1s partic ularly 
true when one wishes to « ompare two 
or more distinctively different pro 
gram 

The most familiar device in use at 
present 1 the post-session reaction 
slip upon w hich participants are asked 
to record their subjective appraisal of 


open 


“the activity. may range from 


completely ended forms to 
highly detailed questionnaires calling 
for responses to particular aspects of 
an activity. Instruments of this sort 


can provide an appraisal of a partici 


University 


pant’s reaction to any phase of the 
program from the quality and timeli- 
ness of speakers to the comfort and 
suitability of the physical arrange- 
ments, but they rarely give an objec- 
tive measure of the total program.? 
They do not, therefore, lend them- 
selves to comparative analysis because 
of the specialized and subjective na- 
ture of the questions and responses. 
lo achieve more generality an 
evaluative instrument should not de- 
pend primarily on specific reactions 
to single aspects of an educational 


activity. A general evaluative instru- 


ment should permit comparisons be- 


tween two or more different types of 
activities where content and process 
vary. To achieve a higher degree of 
objective 


generalized measurement, 


therefore, the instrument needs to 


measure elements common to any 
educational activity for adults. 

One common element that appears 
to be measurable is the general atti- 
tude of the participant at the con- 
clusion of an organized educational 
experience. Lo test this, the authors 
have developed and tested an attitude 
scale designed to evaluate educational 
programs of one or two days dura- 
tion. The results of the investigation 
appear to justify the use of this meth- 
od of evaluation in such situations and 
to warrant further testing in a greater 


variety of situations. 
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In creating this attitude scale the 
‘basic method for scale construction 
developed by Thurstone and Chave 
was used.* The method of preparing 
the items was that used by Remmers 
in adapting the Thurstone technique 


‘ 


so that “attitudes in general” could be 
measured.* In the Remmers modifica- 
tion, items included in the scale are 
sufficiently general to permit their 
application to most any attitude ob- 
ject. Such scales enjoy wide use since 
the administrator can instruct the re- 
spondent to write in the attitude ob 
ject about which the attitudes will be 
appraised. This is in striking contrast 
to the “specific scale for a specific 
attitude object” concept and _ thus 
lends itself more readily to the meas- 


urement of generalized attitudes. 


method of construction 


In collecting the items, a group of 
60 adults were asked to write a series 
of general statements that might ex- 
press the range of their own personal 
reactions to some meeting or confer- 
ence they had attended that was edu- 
cational in nature. No specific method 
was used to select those who wrote 


the first statements. They came from 


summer school classes composed of 


adults and from adult community 
groups. These statements were culled 
to eliminate those containing refer- 
ences to content, form, process, or 
other specific elements of a program. 
From this process emerged 158 state- 
ments sufficiently general in nature 
to be appropriate for the purpose and 
these were then edited into a con- 
sistent style without altering their 
meaning. 


These statements were duplicated 


on index cards and submitted to 70 
judges selected at random with the 
request that they categorize the items 
on an eleven-point scale. The first 
category on the scale was described 
as the most favorable reaction; cate- 
gory six as the mid point; and cate- 
gory eleven as the least favorable. Al- 
though the remaining eight categories 
were not described, it was assumed 
that judges imposed some definition 
on each of them. There were no re- 
strictions as to the number of items 
to be included in a category, how 
ever, judges were not permitted to 


classify items between any two points. 


ratings computed 


With the judgments at hand, the 
median value of the ratings given to 
each statement was computed fol- 
lowed by the first and third quartile 
points for each item. This determined 
the median and the range in which 
the middle half of the judges’ ratings 
fell. The final selection of a statement 
was then controlled by its statistical 
position. Thus, when the range covet 
ing the middle half of the ratings for 
a given statement was broad, it was 
assumed that the judges could not 
agree on its position on the eleven 
point scale and that statement was dis 
carded. On this basis, items with an 
inter quartile range of two or greater 
were discarded. The remaining state 
ments were placed serially according 
to the median values of their rating 
and the final items for the scale were 
selected arbitrarily with priority 
given to those that had whole or half 
values." The statistical characteristics 
of the statements used in the scale are 


given in the table at the end. 
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[his attitude scale is designed to 
measure the reaction of a total group 
in attendance at a short-term organ- 
ized educational activity (i. @., meet- 
ing, conference, workshop, institute, 
etc.). It will provide an assessment of 
the success of the activity in terms of 
the attitudes of the participants. The 
instrument is simple to administer and 


to interpret. 


method of employment 

Copies of the scale are distributed 
to participants and each is asked to 
check only those statements that de- 
scribe most accurately his personal re 
action to the total activity. The recipi 
ents should be reminded to read all of 
the statements before checking. 


Scoring the instrument is simplified 
by constructing a scoring key which 
contains the median value for each of 
the items so that the items on the key 
and on the scale can be matched. 
From this key the scorer can read the 
value of each item that has_ been 
checked on the scale. At this point, 
either of two methods can be used to 
determine a final score: the response 
values might be totaled and that figure 
divided by the number of statements 
checked; or the median value of the 
statements selected may be computed. 
Generally, scores obtained from a 
given set of responses will be similar 
whichever method is employed. In 
cases where a respondent has checked 
extremes at one end of the scale, but 
with the bulk of his checks in the 


middle, then it is likely that the aver 


age will vary markedly from the 


median because the mean or average 
score is more sensitive to extreme 


deviations than is the median. 


The measurement of a meeting Is 
equally simple in that the median or 
mean for all the responses is com- 
puted and this gives a measure of the 
success of an activity on an eleven- 
point scale. Thus, if the median value 
of all scores is “6”, then it is apparent 
that the reaction of the group to that 
meeting was one of indifference since 
“6” is the middle point on the scale. 
As the over-all median tends toward 
‘!”, the reaction is increasingly favor- 
able since “1” is by definition the most 
favorable possible reaction and, con- 
versely, “11” is the least favorable re- 
action. Since the method of scale con- 
truction employed here incorporates 
the norms in the construction of the 
instrument no others are needed. 


conclusions 

\ scale of the type described here- 
in appears to be a valid instrument 
for getting an over-all rating of par- 
ticipant reaction to meetings.® The 
full measure of its worth as an evalua- 
tive technique will depend, however, 
upon experimental use by the field.’ 

Attitude scales of the Thurstone- 
Chave type can measure the satisfac- 
tion of group members with an educa- 
tional experience. It measures only 
“attitudes in general,” however; there- 
fore, it is not suitable as a device to 
evaluate content nor to diagnose par- 
ticular aspects of program design or 
latter 


management. the case, 


specific scales may be designed to 
measure the specific attitude object. 

In addition to measuring the over-all 
reaction to a program this scale is 
also useful within meetings to measure 
and compare participant satisfaction 
of one type of process against another. 


an attitude scale 


the scale 


ltem 
It was one of the most rewarding experiences I have ever had. 
Exactly what I wanted. 
I hope we can have another one in the near future. 
It provided the kind of experience that I can apply to my own 
situation. 
It helped me personally. 
It solved some problems for me. 
I think it served its purpose. 
Ir had some merits. 
It was fair. 
It was neither very good nor very poor. 
I was mildly disappointed. 
It was not exactly what I needed. 
It was too general. 
I am not taking any new ideas away. 
It didn’t hold my interest. 
It was much too superficial. 
I leave dissatisfied. 
It was very poorly planned. 
I didn’t learn a thing. 
It was a complete waste of time. 


NOTES: 
Column 1 is the number of the item 
Column 2 contains the item 
Column 3 gives the median value of the item. This is the data used in making the 
score card 
Column 4 Semi-interquartile range (S.LR.). When this value is added to and 
subtracted from the median, it describes the range in the middle half of the values 
given by the judges fall. 


In reproducing the scale for use with groups, only Columns 1 and 2 are used. It would 
be helpful to include instructions to respondents at the top of the sheet 


‘For a discussion of types of conference evaluation see: Beckhard, Richard. How to Plan 
and Conduct Workshops and Conferences. New York: Association Press, 1956, pp. 19-28. 
*An example of post-session reaction forms can be found in: Effective YMCA Conference 
ing. New York: National Board of YMCA’s, 1956. pp. 24 ff. See also: Adult Leadership 
Vol. 4 No. 7, Jan. 1956. 

’Thurstone, L. L. and E. J. Chave. The Measurement of Attitude, a Psychophysical 
Method. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. 

*Remmers, H. H. “Generalized Attitude Scales—Studies in Social Psychological 
Measurements,” Studies in Attitudes—A Contribution to Social-Psychological Research 
Methods, Studies in Higher Education XXVI1, Bulletin of Purdue University, 35:7-17, 1934. 
*In a few instances where there was no alternative a statement was chosen without having 
a whole or half value. This occurred in those instances where a statement had a narrower 
range which covered the middle half of its ratings. 

*A comparison was attempted between responses to this scale and to the more usual end 
of-meeting reaction slip when both were completed by the same respondents at the same 
time but the sample proved too small to be significant. 

"Anyone wishing to test this particular scale is urged to make his own reproduction of it 
and to use it as freely as he may desire. 

*One group of 100 members completed one numbered copy of the scale im situ and were 
asked to complete and return by mail a second anaeell copy after a week had clapsed. 
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A Small Study on the Feasibility of 
Education for Mentally Retarded Adults 


By Rhoda M. Lipman 


iVeEncics \ lly w \ \ the men 
retarded community 
hould serve 

ocial group program con 
ainly of parties. More recently, it 
| de eloped into a work program Keach 
of the social groups is guided by two group 


leaders and one case worker. Weekly meet 


ings are held from September through Jun 
At present 207 individuals participate in the 
program. This study was undertaken to 
provide certain factual information needed 


ermine the further needs of these 


tated by Snow 


4 community which has made ade 
the oj Ui provision for the continuing edu 


fundamental tion of its adult vill have « 
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Mat 1 organized ul a stud f t quo of the 
of data is a 
Mrs. Rhoda M. Lipman is mailed to the par 
bia Universi lied irded adult After 7 
Table | — Occupations of Heads of Household 
Number of Percentage of 
Clerica Sali 3] 1.38 
Servi 23 15.86 
19 13.10 
i 10 6.90 
Unskilled 35 24.14 
145 100.00 
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turned. The data gleaned from the ques 
tionnaires were recorded, tabulated and 
analyzed. The results are presented in the 
following tables. 

The median age of group members at the 
time of this study was 23 years, with ages 
ranging from 17 to 36 years. Members came 
from a cross-section of New York City. 
Information available on 145 families 
showed that all socio-economic levels are 
rc presented. 

The average length of time these adults 
had attended school ranged from less than 
one year to 19 years. For females, the 
average number of years of schooling was 
seven years and for males, nine years. The 
majority of the 133 attended 
CRMD classes, as indicated in Table 2 
Although 17 of the total number attended 


regular grades, only three of these remained 


members 


to complete the elementary school program 
Members joined the social groups for a 
lable 3. 


joined in order to make 


variety of reasons, as shown in 
Ihe majority 
friends and engage in social activitic 


asked 


Parents of group members were 


| 


how they felt the groups had helped these 
retarded individuals. As shown in Table 4, 
most of the parents felt the groups were 
successful in meeting one of the primary 
needs of human beings by providing the 
members with the opportunity for com 
panionship 

Of the total population in this study, 35 
per cent, or 37, were gainfully employed 
The remainder remained at home excepting 
for the two hours a week spent in the 
social groups 

Group members who were not employed 
occupied themselves by helping with chore: 
around the house, playing ball, listening to 
the radio, watching television, looking for 
1 job, drawing, visiting relatives or baby 
itting for relatives, the study showed. Onc 
individual reported he spent his leisure 
time studying the dictionary. 
offered con 
for further help \mong 
the activities and projects suggested were 


Parents of group members 
crete suggestions 
the teaching of a trade, the teaching of 
dancing, establishment of an employment 


bureau, academic instruction, teaching of 


Table 2 — Last Class Attended by Group Members 


CRMD 

Regular Grades 

Low IQ 

Vocational High School 

High School Class for Slow Learners 
Tutoring, Home Instruction or Institution 


LOTAI 


*In N 


Number of 


Percentage of 


individuals total 
83 6241 
17 12.78 
1! 8.27 
9 6 
tal 6.01 
5 4 fy 
133 100.00 


York City, CRMD classes serve children whose 1Os range from $0 to 75, Lou 
IQ classes serve children whose 1Qs range from 40 to 49, and classes for Slou 
serve children whose 1Qs range from 76 to 90 


Learners 
This gives us some indication of the level 


of the level of mental functioning of the groups members 


Table 3 — Reasons for Joining Groups 


Reasons 


For friends & companionship 
For social activiti 

lo have 
Mother made decision 
lo learn a tr ide 


To prevent withdrawal 


a place to go 


LOTAI 


Number of Percentage of 
individuals total 

65 4 ) 

20 

6 

4 

£ 4 

! 1.96 


Be 
= 
| 
102 
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cooking, instruction to enable these individ 
uals to travel, more school classes, and 
more frequent group sessions. 

Let us examine the evidence to determine 
whether or not further programs for this 
population are feasible 
Table 1, these retarded in 
dividuals come from homes and _ families 
that are typical of the community, except 


As shown in 


for the fact that these homes include a per 
son who is not acceptable in our social 
structure If the 
most of the 


pattern holds true, then 
families of 
would put great stress on 


retarded adults 
academic edu 
However, 
adults have not had the 


same quantitative, and certainly not the 


cation and vocational training 
these retarded 

samme qualitative, education as normal peopl 
living in New York Ciry. From this we can 
assume that further education for retarded 
adults would be welcomed by their families. 


$y far the majority of the group studied 


an IQ of between 
According to our present day 


are educ able, that 1S, has 
50 and 
classification, this means they are capable 
of learning to read and write, assume a 
place in society, and hold a routine type 
iob. Yet 65 per cent of the group studied 
were unemployed 


Perhaps the typ of education provided 


for them when they attended school was 


not geared to the situations in which they 


are now living. Or perhaps when these 
people were taught skills, they were not 
ready to learn. We might remember that 
“The chief reason why adults so seldom 
learn a new language or a new skill or any 
achievement of knowledge or 
skills is not the lack of ability, but 
the lack of opportunity.” 

We shall never know whether or not 
these people are ready to learn more until 
we provide them with the opportunity of 
learning more. 


extensive 


Another factor to be considered in de 
termining the feasibility of further pro- 
grams for retarded adults is the benefit the 
parents noted from the simple, unstructured 
two-hour weekly Greater benefits 
could be expected from more frequent ses 


session 


sions, more realistic programming and more 
skillful instruction 

We recognize that there are some re 
tarded adults who are not employable under 
any circumstances, such as those with clini 
cal anomalies or problems of behavior. At 
the same time, some of us feel an obligation 
to help these persons live more productive 
lives. Perhaps our education should aim at 
helping them acquire constructive leisure 
time interests. Possibly they also could be 
helped to become contributing members of 
their own family units. If one examines the 
leisure time interests of this population, the 
need for further education is evident. 


Table 4— Ways the Parents Felt the Groups Had Helped 


Re spon ve 


sy providing soc ial activities 
By providing friend 

Made member more friendly 
Gave member self-confidence 
Gave member enjoyment 
Helped in every way 

Made member better behaved 
Provided guidance 

Taught member to travel alone 
Did not help in any way 


POTAI 


Mary L. Ely, Editor, Handbook of Adult 
Institute of Adult Education, 1948 


Robert H 
pp. 16 17 


Snow, Connnunity 


Morse Cartwright, Ten Years of 


Educatio 


1d alt Education New York: G 


{dult Educatic 


Number of Percentage of 
parents total 


5 14.69 
23.54 


+ 
l 20.60 


) 
> 


10 


100 


States. New York 


Putnam’s Sons, 1955. 


n. New York: Macmillan Company, 1935. 


| 
4 6.87 
6 
) 94 
2 1.96 
1 
11 m7s 
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An Overview and History of the Field 


A Working Paper Prepared by the AEA Consultative Committee 
on Direction-Finding 


Editor’s Note: This statement was prepared for a recent meeting of special 
consultants and the AEA, for planning the study of its role in the field of adult 
education. It was written by the Executive Director, in consultation with Cyril 
O. Houle, chairman of the meeting, and professor of education, University of 
Chicago. 


The group of consultants include: Dr. Ralph Tyler, director, Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences, Stanford, Calif.; Dr. William 
McGlothlin, Southern Regional Education Board, Atlanta, Ga.; Fred K. Hoeb- 
ler, consultant to the mayor of Chicago; Dr. Goodwin Watson, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia University; Dr. Paul Miller, director, 
Agricultural Extension, Michigan State University, East Lansing; Dr. J]. Roby 
Kidd, director, Canadian Association for Aduit Education, Toronto; Dr. How- 
ard Meyerhoff, executive director, Scientific Manpower Committee, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Dr. Leonard Broom, chairman, Sociology Department, University 
of California, Los Angeles; Elbert W. Burr, president; Mrs. Grace Stevenson, 
president-elect; Warren Cannon, treasurer; and Malcolm S. Knowles, executive 


director of the AEA. 


Until 1924 the term adult educa tion about adult education. It con 
tion was practically unknown in this ducted annual conferences, published 
country. Agencies engaged in educat a quarterly journal of adult educa- 
ing adults were so unrelated they did tion, (1929-1951) sponsored many 


not even have a common name for studies, and published a large library 


what they were doing. of books, the most notable of which 


3ut in 1924 Frederick P. Keppel, was the series, “Studies in the Social 
the newly elected president of the Significance of Adult Education.” It 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, was generously financed by the Car 
returned from an inspection of the negie Corporation during most of its 
national adult education movements life, and was further supported by 
of Europe with a vision of an inte- modest dues from about 3,000 mem 
grated movement in this country. bers. 
Under his leadership a series of con- Five years before the founding of 
ferences was held with leaders of the American Association a Depart 
various agencies, resulting in the ment of Immigrant Education was 
founding of the American Associa established in the National Education 
tion for Adult Education in 1926. Association. Originally composed of 

During its 25 years of existence, administrators and teachers of pro 
the American Association served as grams for the foreign-born, the De 


a national clearing house for informa- partment gradually broadened _ its 
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scope, and in 1924 changed its name 
to the Department of Adult Educa- 
tion 

For several years its members were 
drawn exclusively from the public 
school field, but in 1927 it amended 
its constitution to permit any person 
engaged in teaching, supervising, or 
administering programs of adult edu- 
cation, under public or private aus- 
pices, to join. During the 1930's and 
1940’s many people from outside the 
public school field joined the Depart- 
ment, participated in its conferences, 


Adult Edu- 


Bulletin, and obtained other 


received its bi monthly 
cation 


services 


programs overlapped 

By 1949 the purposes, programs, 
and membership of these two national 
organization overlapped to such a 
degree that strong sentiment devel 
oped for amalgamating them into a 


A joint 


two organizations 


ingle national organization. 
committee of the 
conducted a series of conferences that 
resulted in the decision to dissolve 
these two organizations and to create 
i totally new unifying national organ 
ization 

As a result, the Adult Education 
Association of the U.S. A. was 
founded at an assembly of over 200 
leaders of adult education at Colum 
bus, Ohio, on May 14, 1951. 
Adult Educa 


In its 


IT he purpose: of the 
tion Association, as outlined 
charter, are: (1) to help adult edu 


cators improve. their competencies, 


(2) to bring the agencies of adult edu 
cation into closer working relation- 
hip ind greater unity of purpose, (3) 


to extend and deepen the know ledge 


and practice of adult education, (4) 
to further the development of adult 
education resources, and (5) to in- 
crease public awareness and support 
of adult education. 

The Association’s services. include 
national conferences, a monthly maga- 
ADULT LrapersHIP, a quarterly 
ADULT 


studies, field consultation, and a pub- 


zine, 
journal, EDUCATION, research 
lic relations program. It sponsors a 
Council of National Organizations in 
which 150 agencies plan jointly, and 
a National of Public 
School Adult Educators, in 


over 2,000 members work on prob- 


Association 
which 


lems common to public school adult 
education programs. 


nature of the field 
What was the nature of the field 


Adult 


Education Association was created to 


of adult education when the 


erve it? An understanding of its so 
ciological structure is pe rhaps neces 
sary’ in order to understand why a 
national organization was needed and 
why it encountered problems. 

At the community level one would 
find adult education taking place in 
the following general form: 

1. More or less formally organized 
classes, seminars, lecture series, and 
institutes sponsored by educational in 
stitutions, such as 


public evening 


schools, evening colleges, university 
extension centers, Y.M.C.A. 


libraries, 


schools, 
correspondence schools, and 
museums. [This form of education for 
adults usually focuses its educational 
aims on meeting the expressed needs 
of individuals; personal growth is the 


outcome it values most highly. The 


personnel in this form usually includes 
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a small core of organizers, administra- 
tors, and supervisors who are em- 
ployed full-time. 

During their tenure in this assign- 
ment many of them think of them- 
selves as professionally engaged in 
education. But few of them think of 
their careers as being permanently in 
adult education. Their adult education 
assignment is usually a stepping stone 
to some other assignment in the in- 
stitutional hierarchy. 

Under this core of full-time work- 
ers is usually a much larger group of 
part-time instructors or leaders— 
usually paid by the hour. These part- 
time workers seldom have any feeling 
of relationship with the general adult 
education movement; their only re- 
lationship is with the employing in- 
stitution, and this relationship 1s usual- 
ly temporary and in regard to a single 
activity. 

2. More formally organized study 
groups, reading circles, membership 
meetings, discussion programs, in- 
service training programs and confer 
ences sponsored by organizations that 
exist primarily for other than educa 
tional purposes, such as churches, *ivic 
clubs, men’s and women’s clubs, 


firms, professional and fraternal so 


labor unions, industrial 
cieties, rural organizations, and social 
agencies. 

[his form of education for adults 
usually focuses its educational aims on 
promoting the purposes of the spon 
soring organization; achieving ends 
defined by the organization is the out 
come it values most highly. The. per- 
sonnel of this form usually consists 
almost entirely of volunteer workers, 
with such assignments for a tenure of 


a vear or two as educational chairman, 


program chairman, discussion leader, 
church school superintendent, and the 
like. 

These workers in the educational 
vineyard are seldom conscious of hav- 


ing an adult educational role, they see 


themselves as doing particular jobs for 
particular organizations. They some- 
times can look for help from a paid 
worker with professional competence 
in another field, such as a minister or 
a social worker. More often they rely 
for guidance on printed materials 
from the national headquarters of their 
organization, attendance at confer- 
ences at the state, regional, or national 
levels, or consultation with other vol 
unteer leaders higher up in the hier- 
archy of their organizations. 

3. Highly individual learning ac 
tivities, such as reading books, news 
papers, and magazines, listening to 
radio programs, viewing television, 
attending concerts and the theater, 
visiting museums, and the like, are 
another type. This form of education 
for adults focuses its aims on satisfy 
ing the interests of a maximum num 
ber of people; achieving mass re 
sponse is the outcome it values most 


highly. 


consists of authors, editors, produc ers, 


The personnel of this form 


conductors, artists, librarians and 
curators, who—with the exception of 
the last two—seldom perceive them 
selves in any way related to an organ 
ized adult education movement. 
These forms of adult education at 
the community level tend to be highly 
separate and individualistic. They sel 
dom have any consciousness of com 
mon. ultimate ends—such as a well 
rounded citizen or a single model of 
the good community. In less than two 


dozen cities in the country-in 1951] 
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did there even exist the machinery, 
such as an adult educatiun council, 
for them to communicate with each 
other, assess common needs, or plan 
jointly. 
Looking at a typical state, one 
would find a number of state-wide 
organizations providing a variety of 
services for the education of adults. 
Some of them operate programs di- 
rectly with consumers of adult edu- 
cation, such as university extension 
divisions, agricultural extension serv 
ices, and certain health and welfare 
agencies. Others provide leadership 
and resources to local operating units, 
as illustrated by state departments of 
education, state libraries, and the state 
headquarters of suc h voluntary organ 


as P.T.A., League of Women 


V oters, and others 


ization 


at the state level 


Three patterns of relationship be 
tween these state-wide organizations 
were in existence by 1951. In five 
states there were state councils o1 
committees of adult education, con 
sisting of an official representative of 
each of several state-wide organiza 
tions, the chief function of which was 
usually to facilitate the exchange of 


information about activities and plans 


In 12 states there were state adult 
education associations with which any 
individual in the state interested in 
adult education could affiliate. The 
chief functions of these associations 
usually were to sponsor periodic state 
conferences, training institutes, and 
newsletters. In a few states there also 
were some state-wide groupings of 


adult educators around occupational 


or subject interests, such as associa- 
tions of public school administrators, 
vocational educators, and the like. In 
the vast majority of the states, how- 
ever, no machinery of any kind 
existed for inter-communication 


among state-wide organizations. 


at the national level 


Looking at the national scene in 
1951, the sociological structure of the 
adult educational field could be paint- 
ed about as follows: 

1. Voluntary organizations. Be- 
tween 150 and perhaps 200 national 
organizations carry on some sort of 
adult educational activity as a means 
to achieve organizational goals. Some 
of these organizations, such as the 


Gseneral Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, the labor unions 
and the National Congress of Parents 
and ‘Teachers, operate programs of 
education for adults through local 


units or affiliates. 


Others, such as the Committee for 


conomic Development, the National 
Council of Churches, and the National 
Safety Council, exist primarily to pro 
vide resources for other agencies that 
operate programs of adult education. 
Many of these organizations employ 
administer 


profe ssional workers to 


adult educational services, provide 
field services, and produce materials. 
Many of 


large numbers of volunteers as com 


them, in addition, enlist 
mittee members, field representatives, 
leadership trainers, and activity lead- 
ers. In 1951 there was no organized 
machinery for these persons in na 
voluntary 


tional organizations con- 


cerned with adult education to share 
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experiences or’ deal with common 
problems, specifically in the context 
of adult education. 

2. Educational associations. There 
are perhaps a couple of dozen profes- 
sional associations in which adult edu- 
cation workers associated with agen- 
cies primarily devoted to adult edu- 
cation are grouped according to the 
type of institution in which they 
work. Examples include the National 
University Extension Association, the 
National County 
Agents, the adult education section 


Association of 


of the American Library Association, 
and the American Association of Jun- 
ior Colleges. These associations are 
concerned primarily with the ad- 
vancement of their institutional pro- 
grams, but secondarily with their role 


in the general adult education move- 


ment. They tend to encompass the 
bulk of the people who see themselves 
as making their professional careers in 
adult education. 

3. Associations in related profes- 
sions. A larger number of associations 
of adult education leaders are con- 
nected with agencies whose primary 
task is not adult education. Examples 
include industrial trainers, labor edu- 
cators, and adult education specialists 
in group work agencies. These associ- 
ations tend to consider adult educa- 
tion primarily in their highly special- 
ized contexts, and to have little identi- 
fication with the general movement. 

4. Specialized interest 
There are almost infinite numbers of 


groupings. 


groupings, actual or potential, of adult 


education workers around occupa- 
tional, subject, or population special- 
ties. Examples are home and family 
living, public affairs, health education, 


education for the aging, education 


for the foreign-born, literacy and 
fundamental 
international 
and crafts, community organization, 


education, vocational 


education, affairs, arts 
and research. These groupings cut 
across all other lines—organizational, 
geographical, and professional. They 
tend to be concerned primarily with 
the advancement of knowledge, re- 
sources, and practice within their 
specialized areas of interest. 

5. Federal 


number of adult education workers 


workers. A growing 
are employed in federal agencies, Ex- 
amples are the subject specialist, re- 
search workers, field agents, material 
producers, and trainers in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the U. S. Office 
of Education, the Department of 
State, the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, and the Civil Defense Admin- 
istration. These workers have many 
interests in common with workers in 
voluntary organizations, with whom 
they often work closely. Many of 
them see themselves as related profes 
sionally to the field of adult educa 
tion. 


other characteristics 


In addition to its sociological struc 
ture, certain other characteristics of 
the adult education field in 1951 need 
to be described before its nature can 
be understood. A tremendous ex 


pansion was taking place in enroll 


ments. Estimated participations by 
adults in organized learning activities 
had increased from almost 15 million 
in 1924 to over 22 million in 1934, 
and to almost 30 million in 1950. 
Very few of those rendering pro 
fessional services to the field actually 


had received professional education in 
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adult education. Most of them had 


been recruited from other profes- 
sions, such as social work, general 
education, vocational education, and 
the like. Only about a dozen univer- 
sities offered graduate degrees in adult 
education. 

Little systematic research was be 
ing done in regard to problems con 
nected with the education of adults. 
Much less was 


velopmental process of adults than 


known about the de 


was known about child development. 


little data available 


Little reliable 
available about the nature of the adult 
education field itself. No machinery 
existed for systematically 


and ds 


the statu 


collecting 
eminating information about 
and trends of adult educa 
tion activities, enrollments, adult in 
terests, professional standards, legis 
lation, finance, and other vital facts 

here 
faction with the level of practice of 


a whole. While the 


cussion method was gain 


was quite general dissatis 


adult education as 
use of the di 
ing acceptance, the predominant prac 
tices tended to be borrowed from ex 
perience with children and youth. In 
activities sponsored by non-educa 
tional agencies it was often difficult 
to distinguish between education and 
entertainment. Opportunities for train 
ing in. methods uniquely developed 
for adult education were scattered and 
fragmental 

Although adult education had be 
come a_ phrase and a concept quit 
widely known among well-educated 


Americans, there was little popular 
support for the field as a whole. Lead 


ers of public opinion, finance ial sup 


information was 


port, and public policy had not be- 
come involved in advancing the cause 
of adult education, except in scattered 
local situations. 

Several foundations were support- 
ing particular developments in the 
field, such as residential centers, re- 
search in group dynamics, studies of 
aging, and other special projects. But 
general support for the field, once so 
liberally given by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, was no longer available. A 
new foundation, the Fund for Adult 
Education, established by the Ford 
Foundation, was just becoming estab- 
lished for the purposes of advancing 
the liberal education of adults. With- 
out doubt, many other things could 
be said ahout the nature of the field in 
1951, but perhaps these are sufficient 


to give a general overview. 


is there a field 
of adult education? 


] 
The héterogeneous and amorphous 


nature of the activities just described 
as constituting the “field” of adult 
education suggests the question: Is 
there really a field Are there ele- 
ments of commonality sufficient to 
produc e a Gegree of cohesion, identi 
fication, and preciseness of definition 
usually associated with the concept 
of “field’ 

Iwo kinds of evidence can be of 
fered to suggest that some of these 
clements may be present, at least in 
incipient form. The first is from a 
study by Thurman White (reported 
in the Spring, 1956, ApuLt Epuca- 
entitled “Some 

Adult Educa 


tors.” The study was based on inter- 


MON, pp. 155-162) 


Common Interests of 


views with a random sample of leaders 


an overview of the field 


in four types of programs: (1) Amer- 
ican Association of University Wo- 
3) proprie- 


men; (2) public schools; 
tary schools; and (4) personnel train- 
ing. 

Mr. White summarized his findings 
to show that adult education leaders 
have a high common interest in nine 
These are: 

1. To gain a better understanding 


genera! topics. 


of the basic needs which cause adults 
to participate in educational programs. 

2. To gain a clearer insight into 
the changing interests of adults in 


vocations, religion, family, leisure 


time activities, health, and other areas 
of life. 

3. To increase one’s ability to ap- 
ply psychological principles to the 
selection of objectives. 

4. To acquire techniques for re 
lating our program more closely to 
the needs and interests of adults. 

§. To acquire techniques for re 
lating our program more closely t to 
the general needs of the community. 

6. To become more skillful in rec- 
ognizing the community needs and 
resources that are important to adult 
education programs. 

To develop a better understand- 
ing of the kinds of educational ma- 
terials most suitable for mature people. 

8. To develop a better understand 
ing of the kinds of educational meth- 
ods most suitable for mature people. 

9. To become more familiar with 
the procedures for “keeping up” with 
new developments and materials for 
adult education programs. 

Of importance to the science of 
education is the implication that the 
findings strengthen the concept of 
field 
common interest means that, if the 


adult education. The fact of 


barriers of special vocabularies and 
particular terms are surmounted, there 
is a common identity in the entire 
field. adult 
education as a field in the science of 


General recognition of 
education seems to be slowly forming. 
Locating and publishing similarities of 
interests is perhaps insufficient to 
bring about any widespread realiza- 
tion by adult education leaders that 
basically they are engaged in the same 
process. However, the evidence of 
interest commonality must be added 
to the 


other factors indicating the 


reality of a field of adult education. 


Ihe ‘other kind of evidence is 
simply the empirical fact that attempts 
to organize the field, through local 
councils, state associations, and ana 


tional organization, have persisted 


with increasing intensity and support 
from individuals and agencies for 31 
The fact is, that the Adult Edu 


Association inherited a mem- 


years. 
cation 
bership of 2,160 from its two prede 
cessor organizations. This membership 
now has grown to a stable 


around 10,000. 


fairly 
figure ol 


the population in the field 


Insofar as broad pattern may be 


discerned amid the bewildering vari 
ety of torms of leadership in adult 
education, it takes the general shape 
of a pyramid. I his Ps ramid is divided 
horizontally into three levels which 


are essentially different, though at 


their edges they blend into one an 


other so that no sharp line can be 


drawn to differentiate them 
At the base of the pyramid is the 


largest group, those who serve as 


volunteers. Their number ts legion and 


their influence is enormous. They in 
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clude the lay leaders of discussion 
groups, the chairmen of educational 
committees in voluntary associations, 
the volunteer leaders in churches, 
group work agencies, schools, com- 
munity centers, and the Co-operative 
Extension Service, as well as the 
countless numbers of people who 
work to advance popular understand- 
ing of such special subjects as citizen- 
ship, safety, health, international un- 
derstanding, race relations, and 
planned parenthood. 

At the intermediate level is a smaller 
group of persons, who, as a part of 
their paid employment, combine edu- 
functions with other duties 
They 
general staff members in public librar 


( tional 


which they perform. include 
ies, museums, and settlement houses; 
school, college, and university faculty 
members who teach both young 
people and adults; educational offi- 
cers In the armed services; personnel 
workers in government and industry; 
ind persons employed in the mass 
media of Communications. 

\t the top of the py ramid are those 
who have a primary concern for adult 
education and basic career expecta- 
tions in that field. Among these are 
persons who direct the adult educa- 
tion activities of public schools, uni 
versities, libraries, museums, social 
settlements, prisons and other institu- 
tions; professors of adult education 
and others who devote their central 
attention to training activities in the 
field; specialists in adult education on 
the staffs of agencies with special 
interests; directors of training in gov- 
ernment, industry, and labor unions; 
and most of the staff of the Co 
operative Extension Service. 


This third group is by far the small- 


est of the three but it exerts an influ- 
ence out of all proportion to its num- 
ber. Its importance arises not only 
from its prestige, its centrality of 
purpose, and its sense of professional 
dedication, but also from the fact that 
it provides the leadership, direction, 
and training for the other two groups. 


depth of commitment 


Those who work in the field of 
adult education have a widely vary- 
ing degree of commitment to it. The 
actual differences of viewpoint are 
subtle and intricate, but certain gross 
categorizations may be made. They 
are diagrammed on the chart shown 
here. 

[he total diagram includes those 
who discharge some form of leader- 
ship in adult education. The propor- 
tions are estimated and schematic. and 
are not built on any statistical founda- 
tion. The diagonal line running from 
top to bottom divides the field into 
the lay and the professional, who are 
here taken to be persons employed 
for pay in adult education with some 
degree of career expectations in that 
field. 

The four horizontal divisions are: 

1. Actively 
I hese people are concerned with the 


concerned generalists. 


field itself rather than with some par- 
ticular aspect of it. Examples are pro- 
fessors of adult education, staff mem- 
bers of adult education councils and 
associations, staff and board members 
of foundations, and state directors of 
adult education. 

actively 


2. Particular and con- 


cerned. These people are involved in 
some particular activity, but they 


have progressed far enough to be ac- 
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Shaded area represents the 
professionals, and white area 
the laymen in adult education. 


tively concerned with the field of 
adult education. They probably be 
long to some local, state, or regional 
association of adult education, and 
also belong to the A.F.A. 


3. Particular and attentive. These 
people also are actively involved in 


some particular activity, but they are 


sophisticated enough to know that 
what they do is a part of a broader 
field. 
their extent of 


while they are attentive, 
involvement is not 
deep. 

4. Particular and inattentive. These 
people are actively involved in some 
program which is clearly adult educa- 
tional, but they have no sense of the 
field itself. In this category would 
fall most evening school teachers, ag 
demonstration 


ricultural and home 


agents, librarians, museum workers, 
and, indeed, most of those who work 


in the whole field of adult education. 


se Actively concerned generalists. 


ee Particular, and actively concerned 


oe Particular and attentive 


te Particular and inattentive 


A rough indicator of the occupa 
tional distribution of adult education 
is provided by the occupational dis- 
tribution of the AEA’s own member- 
ship, shown in the 
table. 


accompanying 


Iwo facts about this distribution 
should be noted: first, it is highly 
fluid, as evidenced by the consider- 
able shift between 1953 and 1956, and 
second, it includes primarily the more 
highly committed workers in the field 
(relatively few part-time teachers and 


volunteers). 


potential scope of the field 


In terms of institutions and enroll 
ments the scope of adult education 1s 
so broad as to defy precise definition. 
In order to try to draw a Statistical 
map of the adult education field, how 
ever, it is necessary to limit adult edu 
cational activities to measurable units. 
For statistical purposes, the definition 
of adult education is limited to con 
tinuous (as against sporadic ) expert 
ences organized specifically for the 
purpose of adult learning. 

Even with the definition narrowed 
to this extent it 1s practically impossi 


ble to obtain reliable statistics about 
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the number of adults participating in 


adult education. Attendance rosters 


are kept for relatively few adult edu- 


cation activities, and no systematic 


method for reporting enrollments 
exists. 
Fairly meaningful estimates have 
been made through the projection of 
studies of samples of different adult 
well as 


educational groupings, as 


through an analysis of some actual 


enrollment reports. These estimates 
are given in Table 
for 1924 and 1934 were made by 
Morse A. Cartwright, director of the 
Association for Adult Edu- 


1950 were made by 


I. The estimates 


American 
cation; those for 
Paul L. Fssert, executive officer of the 
Adult Education at 
ers College, Columbia University; and 


Institute of Teach 
those for 1955 were made by Malcolm 
S. Knowles, 
ALEA 

he ( 


account the 


executive director of the 


timates do not take into 
fact that some individuals 
may participate in more than one type 
so, they indicate that 
third of all 


adult citizens did participate in some 


of activity. Even 


probably more than one 


form or organized educational acti 


EDUCATION 


° 


ity in 1955, thus tripling the volume 
of adult education in this country 
since 1924. 

Another index of the scope of adult 
education is the number of persons 
engaged in providing educational op- 
portunities for adults, as administra- 
tors, supervisors, or part-time and 
Reli- 


able estimates are available for only a 


volunteer leaders and teachers. 
relatively few adult education agen- 
cies, but these suggest that adult edu- 
cators constitute an emerging corps 
of considerable importance. Numeri- 
cal estimates for 1955 are 


Table I. 


It is reasonable to assume that agen- 


given in 


cies for which figures are not avail- 
able would account for an equal vol- 
ume, thus bringing the total number 
of adult educators in this country to 
about 100,000 full-time and 5 million 
part-time workers. 

Projecting the curve of growth of 
the second quarter of the century in- 
to the third quarter, it can be antici 
pated that by 1975 more than one- 
half of all adults in the country will 
form of 


be participating in some 


AEA MEMBERS BY OCCUPATION 


Colleg ind 
Public School 
Religious. In 
Government 
Librari 
Voluntary Association 
Health and Welfare Agenci 
Busine and Industry 

Orher 


titution 


Agen 


accounted for 


ADUL I 


*Libraric 


EDUCATION 


ill subseriptions to 


Volunteer 
Part-time 


Full-time 


Paid 
Paid 


1953 


of all subscriptions to ADULT LEADERSHIP and 
Of these, they 


Paid” status was 


10° 
26% 


60% 


1956 

11‘ 10 

18% 

¢ 

10¢ 
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organized learning activity. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that the institutional 
resources for adult education will ex- 
pand in size and increase in variety to 
keep up with this rising volume. 


areas of concern 


In 1956 the AEA made a survey of 
its members to determine their major 
areas of interest and concern in the 
field of adult education. It was sup- 
posed that there might be wide dif- 
ferences in the interests of volunteers 


and paid workers, of people working 


in academic and non-academic set 
tings, and of general and professional 
members. Instead, there prov ed to be 
remarkable similarity of interests 
among volunteers and paid workers, 
and among general and professional 
members. Important disparities ap- 
peared only in comparing the aca- 
demic with the non-academic adult 
educators. 

The survey showed that the top 
eight areas of interest for the total 


membership are also the top eight for 


TABLE I. ° 
ESTIMATED PARTICIPATION IN ADULT EDUCATION 


1924 
E-xtension 5,000,000 
Adult 
Programs 
extension and 


Agricultural 

Public School 
FE. ducation 

University 


1,000,000 
Evening College Programs 200,000 
Private Correspondence 

Schools 
E-ducational 


2,000,000 
Radio 

& Television 
Library Adult Education 
Men’s and Women’s Clubs 
Parent-Teacher Associations 
Religious 


500,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
15,000 
150,000 
100,000 
30,000 


Institutions 

Jusiness and Industry 

Unions 

Armed Forces Educational 
Programs (1) 

Health and Welfare 
Agencies 

Others (3) 


Labor 


(2) 
4,681,500 


Total 14,881,500 


Not in operation in 1924 and 1934 
} 


1934 1950 1955 


6,000,000 ? 000,000 8,684,000 


1,500,000 3,000,000 3,500,000 


300,000 §00,000 1,500,000 


1,000,000 1,000,000 1,000,000 
5 000,000 6,000,000 
1.000.000 1.500.000 
1,000,000 (4) Ly 
60.000 (4) 
200,000 (4) 


5 000,000 (5 ) 

1,961 000 

OOO 

S$00.000(6) 

§0,000 (4 000 

15 000 (4) 0.000 


(1) 250,000 38K SOO 


(2) (2) 6,500,000 


6,156,000 10,000,000 2.000.000 


22,311,000 29,250,000 49,508 500 


This item included under “Others” by Cartwright and Essert 


Include 


Alumni Education, Community 


Organizaty n, Organizations of 


the Foreign-Born, Forums, Lyceums and Chautauquas, Negro Education, 
Prison Education, Recreation, Settlements, Special Schools, Theaters, 
Unemployed, Vocational Rehabilitation, and Museums. 


Fssert includes these 


items in “Others” 


Ihis decline does not reflect fewer listeners, but more rigid criteria 


as to what is “educational,” 


This drastic increase is caused both by growth of adult educational 
activities in churches and synagogues and by improved procedures for 


reporting enrollments 
Adult Sunday School classes are 


included 
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ADULT EDUCATION WORKERS 


Agricultural Extension 
Public School Adult Education Programs 


University Extension and | vening College Programs 1,000 


Libraries 
Educational Radio and TV 


Sixty-six National Health & Welfare Agencies 


*Author’s estimate 


the general members, the professional 
members, the paid workers, and the 
non-academic members. Only among 
the volunteers and the academics are 
there some other interests. 

Among the volunteers, “public and 
international affairs” pushes “coord- 
ination of adult education or welfare 
activities” out of the top eight. Among 
academics, “professional education,” 
“liberal arts education,” and “voca 
tional education,” take the place of 
work,” volunteer 


“group “training 


leaders,” and “religious education.” 
The significant fact from the point 
of view of an emerging adult educa 


tion movement is that four major 


FULL-TIME PART-TIME 
12,024 1,152,000 
2,500 83,500 

35,000 

1,100 19,000 

18,000 


14,000 1,500,000* 


48,624 2,789,500 


areas of interest are among the top 
eight for all members. These are Hu- 
man Relations Training, Community 


Development, Adult Counseling and 


Guidance, and Parent and Family Life 
I-ducation. 


A second part of this working 
paper will appear in the Fall issue 
of Adult Education. This second 
part will recapitulate the direction- 
finding processes used to date by 
the AEA. Members of the Delegate 
Assembly will find this a useful 
source document in preparation 
for the November meeting of the 
Assembly. — The Editor. 


The Need for Continuing Education 


We need, and industry in partic ular, 


needs, to put more attention upon 
adult education. In the first place, this 
world The 


is an adult-controlled 


time-lag between when 


{ a generation 
is in school and when a generation 
assumes major responsibilities may be 
short; but it 1s a significant one 

Ihe decisions concerning what we 
teach who teaches it, and how Oul 
educational program 1s supported, lies 
with our adults, it does not lie with 
our children in school. Moreover, the 
proof of the effectiveness of our for- 
mal educational system lies in what it 


means in the intellectual and social 


adults. If education has 


stopped, the formal schooling which 


lives of 
didn’t “take” is not worthy of the 
name education. 

[he pressures for early specializa- 
tion on our young people are likely 
to increase rather than decrease. 

In contrast, our mature people are 
having more and more time they could 
devote to this. Moreover, it is only 
when pe ople are mature that they have 
the experience to enable them to un 
derstand the important questions of 
human existence, such as the meaning 
of life, and what it means to be a 


human being.—Robert J. Blakeley. 


A Middle Way in Adult Education 


By Paul H. Sheats 


Director of University of California Extension, Los Angeles 


My initiation into educational phi- 
losophy came in the late twenties and 
early thirties. This was about the time 
when George Counts published Dare 
the Schools Build a New Social 
Order? and Charles A. Beard 
commissioned by the American His- 
torical Association to draft A Charter 
for the Social Sciences in the Schools. 
The “essentialists,” led by William C. 
Bagley, provided competent opposi- 
tion to the “social orderers,” and the 


was 


extremists on both sides indulged 
themselves in an intellectual Donny- 
brook of no small proportions. It was 
a time of ferment and turmoil, not 
only in the field of education but also 
in the society which encompassed it. 

To some of us this whole contro- 
versy seemed to. obliterate the values 
which each of the contenders had to 
contribute to an educational philos- 
ophy appropriate to a rapidly-chang- 
ing democratic society. We proposed, 


therefore, a philosophy and program 


for the schools based on a concept of 
the good citizen as one who possesses 
“a genuine interest in the welfare of 


mankind” . 
expression of that interest by the sci- 


and is “guided in the 


' This was a middle- 


entific temper.” 
way position which attempted to em- 
brace values of both the conservative 
and progressive schools of thought. 

Meanwhile the great depression was 
taking its toll of human suffering and 
creating pressures for more rapid 
social change. The political and eco- 
nomic theorists of the period came up 
with their pet solutions, and again the 
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extremists fought sham battles over 
rugged individualism versus regimen- 
tation, or over a laissez-faire economy 
versus the socialized state. 

Here again, to some of us at least, 
the historical origins of the American 
system seemed to suggest that social 
change could be planned to meet the 
exigencies of an economic depression 
without abandoning traditional values. 
To us, the American system itself was 
an effort to compromise values which 
in other societies had been conceived 
as mutually exclusive. In one impor- 
tant sense the American experiment 
could be described as an effort to find 
a middle way between two conflict- 
ing philosophies, each with its peculiar 
and distinct set of value patterns. On 
one hand were those who believed in 
individuality and freedom as prime 
values. On the other hand were those 
who believed primarily in the values 
of group unity, equality, security, and 
stability. 

The shock of the depression stimu 
lated a re-examination of these tradi 
tional values in the American system 
and touched off a new search for the 
“Golden Mean” which would prov ide, 
for example, not liberty or security, 
not freedom or equality, but the maxt- 
mum possible amount of both value 
systems.” 

It is important to remember that it 
was during this period of social tra 
vail that adult education in the United 
States came of age as a self-conscious 
populas movement, reaching quanti 


tatively significant segments of our 


cs 
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total adult population. It is not sur- 
prising that the growing movement 
took on some of the symptoms of 
the s« hizophrenia which characterized 
other aspects of community life.® 

For purposes of our projected dis 
cussion, | would identify the follow 
ing as the central issue on which our 
discussion should focus. Moreover, as 
a protagonist of the middle way in 
adult education, I would like to see 
this and other issues discussed not a: 
dichotomies, but as poles or points of 
view on a continuum where values 
that at first glance may seem to be 
irreconcilably in conflict can, through 
processes of discussion and study, be 
harmonized.‘ 

Certainly the focal issue in adult 
education today revolves about the 
relation of the individual to the groups 
with which he lives and of which he 


is a part 


from one extreme... 


In terms of a continuum relevant to 
the field of adult education we could 
describe one pole as attractive to those 
who perceive adult education’s pri 
mary role as that of facilitating indi 
vidual learning, growth, and develop 
ment. The ideal symbolized in this 
view is that of the self-reliant and 
self-directing individual learner who 
nows what his educational goals are 

proceeds to attain them, using 
institutional resources of adult edu 
cation as they may be appropriate to 
his purposes. The responsibility of 
adult education administrators is, ac 
cordingly, to meet individual needs 
by facilitating the process of self 
initiated learning. One would expect 


those who are sympathetic with this 


view to have a parallel and equally 
compelling interest in the communi- 
cation of content and the nurturing 
of excellence in the individual. Only 
as individuals improve, they would 
argue, can society be made better. 


. +. fo the other 

Conversely, those who are primarily 
concerned with the responsibility of 
adult education for the strengthening 
of society and the solution of group 
problems, would see the individual's 
cultural development as a by-product 
of his participation in the group life 
of the community to which he be- 
longs. In this view how we teach be- 
comes as important as what we teach, 
as 


and community problem-solvin 


5 


important as a study of the “Great 


Books.” Success is measured by the 
extent to which the individual ac- 
quires both the knowledge and skill 
which he needs to participate effec- 
tively in the making of group deci- 
sions and in the solution of personal 


and group problems. 


Division is unthinkable in opera- 
tional terms. The most rabid exponent 
of a community problem-solving ap- 
proach to adult education cannot, and 
so far as I know does not, ignore the 
implications for individual growth and 
development of this experience of the 
citizen in his « ommunity . Conversely, 
the most rabid ¢ xponent of the “Mark 


Hopkins on-a-log” school of thought 


as applied adult education would cer 


tainly not argue that the subject mat- 
ter communicated has no relevance to 
the social role of the individual master- 
ing it. At the University of California 
e are currently conducting a variety 


if liberal arts programs for adults. 
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Some of these are quite esoteric and special class program on “The Golden 
abstract; concurrently we are offer- Renaissance” or a training laboratory 
ing a Western Training Laboratory in human relations. 
in Group Development. I believe it 3. Are we maintaining an experi- 
to be a responsibility of the Univer- mental attitude toward our work? 
sity of California to offer both types Are we trying to kill new approaches, 
f programs and I see no conflict or new ideas, new plans, even including 
biuilitialey in so doing. those predicated upon philosophical 
The validation of a given program beliefs with which we personally may 
derives not from the extent to which disagree? 
it focuses the individual or the group, 4. In the discharge of our daily 
but rather from the extent to which it tasks are we “task-centered” in our 
measures up to the requirements of approach or do we use work settings 
any educational enterprise. to satisfy personal needs for power 
I have found in my own experience and prestige? 
the past few years that I am turning 5. Are we conducting ourselves in 
more and more frequently to a set of - all that we do, so as to recognize con- 
educational principles or democratic tinually the sacredness of human per 
norms which Kenneth Benne pub sonality and the right of the individual 
lished in 1949.° Modifying these demo- to areas of privacy which even the 
cratic relations, or other phases of our educator shall not invade? Do we at 
operation, I get this check list: the same time recognize the fact that 
1. Are we working collaboratively in modern society there are limits 
with those whom we hope to influence which society must impose upon the 
as staff members, as learners, as aca private freedom of each for the sake 
demic colleagues? of all? 
2. Are the experiences which we I find these guide posts appropriate 
are providing to our staff and in our to a middle-way philosophy of adult 


classes and conferenc es genuinely edu educ ation, and | believe that their ap 


cational for the participants? If the plic ation and practice in our profes 
activity does not lead to individual sion would improve communication, 
growth and development, to the reduce the divisive effect of either/or 
broadening of horizons and the stimu- discussions, and at the same time pro 
lation of new ideas, we have missed mote the richness of diversity in both 
the boat, whether the activity is a philosophy and practice. 


W. Frederick, and P. H. Sheats, Citizenship Education Through the Social Studies 
York: Row Peterson and Company, 1936) p. 13. 
Sheats, Education and the Quest for a Middle Way (New York: Macmillan, 1938) 


See for example Robert S. Lynd, Knowledge for What? (Princeton, Princeton University 
Press, 1946) pp. 59-63, and Lawrence K. Frank, Society as the Patient (New Brunswick, 
N. J., Rutgers University Press, 1948). 
‘Along w ith my colleagues, Clarence Jayne and Ralph Spence, this approach has already 
been elaborated in Chapter I of our book, Adult Education—The Community Approacl 
(New York: Dryden Press, 1953). 
*Kenneth D. Benne, “Democratic Ethics in Social Engineering,” Progressive Education, 
May, 1949, pp. 201, 207, especially 205 and following. 
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Philosophical Issues That Confront 
Adult Educators 


By Malcolm S. Knowles 


Executive 


One way to get at the philosophic 
issues in a field is to examine the ten- 
sion and gaps in communication that 
occur oper: cea. An analysis of 
these symptoms of difference and dis- 
agreement will yield clues as to which 
of them are the result of philosophic 
issues, and which are the result of such 
other causes as status competition and 
institutional pressures 

As I look at the field of adult edu- 
three 


cation at the present moment, 


tension points and gulfs stand out. 
These are differences over: 

1. What ought to be taught 

2 How 


3 I he proper aims of 


adults should be taught 
adult edu 
cation in democratic society. 

Let’s examine the first of these 
points of disagreement: differences 
over what ought to be taught, or more 
what are the 


prec isely, legitimate 


sources of objectives for adult learn 
ing 

One strongly-held view is that the 
only acceptable source of objectives 
is the self-perceived needs and inter- 
ests of the 


view is predominant among-local di 


learners themselves. This 
rectors of adult education prograrns 
who feel most directly the pressure 
from individuals seeking to have their 
self perceived needs satisfied, arid 
whose programs may be economical- 
ly dependent meeting 


upon large 


numbers of these needs. 


Another view is that the primary 


Director, Adult Education Association of the USA. 


source of objectives is the require- 
ments of society. Some adult educa- 
tors tend to look at society-at-large, 
try to assess social changes taking 
place and construct adult curriculums 
to equip individuals with the knowl- 
edge, understandings, skills, and atti- 
tudes that will enable them to per- 
form their societal roles more ade- 
quately under the changed conditions. 
Those who hold this view tend to 
argue currently in favor of greater 
attention being given in adult educa- 
tion programs to such social needs as 
world understanding, scientific man- 
power, and spiritual and moral values. 

A somewhat related view concerns 
the requirements of the local com- 
munity . 
the AEA’s Committee on Social Phi- 


losophy and Direction Finding as fol- 


This view has been stated by 


lows: “Activities of adult education 
take place in a community, the world 
of first responsibility of people. The 
responsibility of individuals to their 
communities is an important part of 
personality development. The com- 


munity then becomes the point of 
focus for adult education in order to 
make its opportunities available to all 
of the community’s people, in order 
to concern itself with the develop- 
ment of the community, and in order 
to help increase the expression of 
citizenship responsibility of individ- 
vals and their groups in cooperative 


action.” 
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Those holding this view tend to 
look to the problems of community 
life and development to provide the 
subject matter of adult learning. 

A fourth view relates to the insti- 
tutional goals of the sponsoring organ- 
ization. This view is most likely to be 
found in labor unions, business and 
industry, political organizations, reli- 
gious institutions, and certain social 
agencies and voluntary associations. 
Those holding this view tend to view 
adult education as primarily a means 
to institutional ends, and only sec- 
ondarily as a means to broad social 
ends or individual autonomy. Their 
programs tend to be doctrinaire in 
the sense of being designed to trans- 
mit or to persuade people to particu- 
lar beliefs and processes. They are 
often labelled by others as “propa- 
ganda.” 

A fifth view is that the principal 
source of objectives is some more or 
less absolute body of knowledge and 
wisdom. This view is expressed clearly 
by Mortimer Adler, who states that 
the basic problem of adult education 
is to find a way to provide every 
adult who has had the best liberal 
training we can give in school years 
with education which will continue 
throughout all the years of adult life, 
and then goes on to say: 

“Though I dare not say there is 
only one solution to the problem, | 
must say that I know of only one. If 
there are others, I have never heard 
them proposed. I can think of many 
reasons why there can be very few 
alternatives. But I cannot think of 
even a single alternative. 

“The program of adult learning 
must be something that will sustain 


learning through 20, 30, or 40 years; 
something that treats adults as adults, 
not as children in school; something 
they can do voluntarily; something 
that fits them as adults or mature per- 
sons. With all these requirements in 
mind, I can think of only one pro- 
gram that fully and properly fits all 
the circumstances of the case. That 
is the program we have begun to con- 
struct (it is far from finished), to pro- 
mote, and spread through the country 
the Great Books program. Let me 
explain why this is so. 
“First of all, the Great Books are 
great because they are inexhaustible 
Secondly, the Great Books are 
intended for the adult mind... In 
the third place, the Great Books deal 
with the basic problems, both theo- 
retical and practical, of yesterday and 
today and tomorrow, the basic issues 
that always have and always will con 
front mankind. The ideas they con 
tain are the ideas all of us have to think 
about. The Great Books represent the 
fund of human wisdom, at least so far 
as our culture is concerned, and it is 
this reservoir that we must draw upon 


to sustain our learning for a lifetime.’’? 


Similar absolute conceptions of the 
sources of objectives for adult learn 
certain 


ing are held by religious 


groups and patriotic societies. 

These differences about what ought 
to be taught have a wide variety of 
effects in the field. One effect is the 
development of gaps in communica 
tions. When a given point of view is 
stated in exclusive “either-or”’ terms 

as the extremists of each point of 
view tend to do-—the only communi- 
cation that seems relevant is. among 
those holding that view. 
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If all other views are invalid, why 
talk about them, or with people hold 
ing them? Because of the existence of 
this attitude in some segments of the 


adult education field, there is a tend 


ency toward fragmentation of com 
munications, with business educators 
talking only to business educators, 


labor educators talking only to labor 
Book 


(;reat 


educator! Creat advocates 


talking only to Books advo 


cate and the like. 


They de clop their own exclusive 


channels of communications, such a: 


publication ind conferences and show 


studied disinterest in Communicating 
with the general field. Fortunately, 
these gulfs are narrowing, but the 


tendency toward them still exists. 
points of tension 
Another 


is the arousing of tensions and a tend 


effect of these differesices 


ency toward hostile competitiveness 
Extremists of one view too often can 
not resist the temptation to belittle 
the other views. A proponent of the 
“community development” point of 


view state that 
“Adult 


challenge as 


education cannot meet thi: 


long as its program 1: 
limited to formal evening classes re 
gardless of the 


may be taught. It is 


subject matter that 


a challenge that 


cannot be met through a study of 


great books, or the American heri 
tave or world affairs, or through 
groups designed to teach skills in dis 
cussion. It certainly cannot be met by 


short courses for the dentists, travel 


ing art exhibits, lecture tours, and 


concerts 
Since this viewpoint relegates to a 


lowe! plac on the scale of values 


many things held dear by other edu- 
cators, it 1s predictable that such a 
statement would bring forth this kind 
of defense from a public school prac- 
titioner: “It is well to dream of that 
millenium when all adults will: rally 
to the richer development of the old 
home town, but let’s be realistic. That 
day is still far off, desirable as it may 
be. In the meantime, adult education 
must serve the less inspiring needs of 
individuals as such. Adult education’s 


foreseeable future is shadowed with 


the task of providing ceramics and 
great books, blueprint reading and 
rug hooking for all ‘those individuals 
who do not, at the moment, share Dr. 


4 


Poston’s commendable dream.” 


And this 
university 
liberal, 


the “community approach” to adult 


counter-attack from a 


philosophe despite its 


socially constructive ardor, 


education shows a narrow impatience 
with knowledge. Because it associates 
education with its search for obvious 
social benefits, it can pay little heed to 


scientific inquiries which have no 


known application to human services. 


But even where the social uses of 


knowledge are clearly indicated, its 


“education” will carry no more intel 


lectual content than people need for 


the resolution of some immediate 


problem facing them. 


education 1s 


This ty pe of 


not mere] practic ils it 


is in effect anti-intellectual 


Many other ex mples ¢ ould be given 
of the tensions that are produced by 
differences in conception as to the 
valid sources of objectives for adult 
learning. They even show up in state 
legislatures, with argumentation over 
which types of adult education are 
and are not worthy of state subsidy. 


There is ample evidence that a num- 


. 


philosophical issues 


ber of these tensions exist, and that in 
their present form they are inhibiting 


to cooperative planning and action 


among adult educators. 


sources of objectives 


My own view is that these differ- 
ences are magnified out of their true 
proportions by the unnecessary ex- 
clusiveness with which the various 
points of view are so often presented. 
It seems to me that individual needs 
and interests, the requirements of so 
ciety and local communities, institu- 
tional goals, and the capital of human 
experience, are all valid sources of 
objectives for adult learning. In plan- 
ning any adequate adult education 
program all these sources must be 
looked to for the maximum of possi 
ble objectives, and then these must be 
screened through three sieves: (1) a 
democratic conception of the aims of 
adult 
theory of learning, and (3) limiting 


education, (2) an adequate 
conditions of the particular situation. 
As I see it, the chief philosophic issue 
in the field occurs at the point of the 
first sieve, which I shall discuss more 
fully in the third section of this paper. 
Now, let’s consider the differences 
over how adults should be taught. 
Several types of tensions exist in the 
field as a result of these differences. 
There are some adult educators who 
feel that the role of the teacher is 
being too greatly minimized in cur- 
rent practices, and that there is too 
much glorification of shared experi- 
ence, group process, and “pooling of 
ignorance.” At the other end of the 
continuum are those who feel that it 
is an obligation of adult education to 
break the traditional dependency re- 


lationship between teacher and stu- 
dent, and to give adults tools for 
making better use of their own indi- 
vidual and group resources. 
adult 


who feel that cognate learning is be- 


There are some educators 
ing undervalued in current practice, 
and others who feel that too great a 
premium has been put on knowledge 
for its own sake in American culture, 
at the sacrifice of the learning of skills, 
attitudes, understandings, apprecia- 
tions, and interests. 

There are numerous other criticisms 
of methodological tendencies in the 
field—too much attention to techniques 
and “gimmicks” at the expense of sub 
stance; too much loosening of stand- 
ards by over-emphasizing non credit 
programs, too much catering to the 
customers with informality and rec 
reational sugar coating; too much con 
cern for application of learnings in 
action at the expense of generalized 
principles, and the like. 

As I see it, the differences over how 
adults should be taught are not as 
great among adult educators as they 
are between adult educators and their 
academic colleagues, or between adult 
educators and some members of the 
general public. But what differences 
there are, it seems to me, arise more 
out of a lack of adequate data about 
adult learning than out of ideological 


Most 


know want to use the most effective 


differences. adult educators | 
means for achieving particular edu 
cational objectives, and would be will 
ing to use those methods best adapted 
to a given situation if they were secure 
about what they are. I believe that 
this philosophic issue will diminish as 
evaluative techniques are improved, 


as research knowledge about adult 
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learning is deepened, and as adult 
learning theory is developed. 

What are the points of difference 
over the proper aims of adult educa- 
tion in a democratic society? 

Most adult education practitioners 
are content to see adult education as 
a patternless mosaic of pluralistic aims. 
They are seldom anxious lest their 
programs appear to be a hodge-podge 
of unrelated and directionless offer- 
ings. If pressed to give a rationale for 
this tolerance of chaos they are likely 
to say something about it being the 
democratic way. They will declare 
their faith in the individual’s right and 
ability to choose what will be in his 
and society’s greatest interest, given 
full information and free choice. They 
will contend that the proper focus for 
integration, sequence, and unity of 
learning is in the individual, with his 
aim providing direction—not in the 
adult education program or move 
ment, with their aims providing di 
rection 

An increasing number of adult edu- 
cators, however, are dissatisfied with 
this position. They fear that the ener- 
gies of adult education will be dis 
pe rsed and ineff ec tive unless foc used 
through an integrating lens of com 
mon aims. There are several concep 
tions of what the common model to 
ward which we should be educating 
adults is, including “democratic man,” 
“the well-adjusted individual,” “the 
mature individual,” “liberally edu- 
cated man,” and “‘Christian character.” 

The proponents of this “common 
aims’ position hold out the promise 
that if adult educators could agree on 
some common model, even in the most 
general terms, toward which their 


various educative efforts could be 


aimed, the net impact of adult educa- 
tion on society would be enormously 


increased. 


freeing men from what? 


My own view is that these two 
positions are reconcilable when taken 
to a deeper level of conceptualization. 
It seems to me that inherent in the 
concept of adult education is the no- 
tion of liberation. By definition, adult 
education is a process of individual 
growth. All adult educators are in the 
business of helping individuals become 
liberated. As I see it, we become 
separated when we become seduced 
into trying to define what we are 
liberating toward. This forces us in- 
to the position, which is indefensible 
in a pluralistic democracy, of trying 
to construct a stereotype, which is 
necessarily static and conformity 
producing. 

We can remain together, and can 
make meaningful contributions to our 
common aim from our various vantage 
points, if we define our aim as help- 
ing individuals to liberate themselves 
from whatever shackles and defici- 
encies prevent them from fulfilling 
themselves. In a sense, this concep 
tion implies a model of a “free man,” 
but this is not a stereotypic model, 
since each individual himself defines 
what he will be when free. 

[his conception of the common 
aim of adult education as being liberal 

in the sense of liberating—provides 
a meaningful context for all types of 
learning activities. To the extent that 
an individual is inhibited from self- 
fulfillment by vocational inadequac 1€s, 


he needs vocational learning to be 


liberated, and so on with all other 
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areas of learning. But this does not 
automatically put all vocational train- 
ing into the basket of liberal educa- 
tion. To get there it must meet the 
test of really producing greater autun- 
omy and self-direction. To the extent 
that any learning activity—whether 
vocational or 
adult with as much or more depend- 
ency upon external direction, to that 
extent is it failing to contribute to the 
inherent aim of adult education. 
The test of the liberal value of 

learning activity is not its subject mat- 
ter but ‘its effect on the learner. To 


humanist—leaves an 


illustrate, 
against Negroes may learn a thousand 
validity of his 


2 person who is prejudiced 


facts that deny the 
arguments, but until he is freed from 
the emotional needs that are being 
satisfied by his sag age he will not 
be liberated from it. This test is not 
a namby-pamby Hai it is a tough 
requirement, and it will require dras- 
tic changes in much adult education 


that is now taking place. 


four things to do 


There are many other tensions in 
the field that probably are sympto- 
matic of philosophical issues, but these 
three seem to me to be the most basic. 
For the field to deal adequately with 
t seems to me that certain con- 
(1) We must 
habit of 


them, 1 
ditions must be realized: 
train ourselves out of the 
defining our positions in absolute and 
exclusive terms. (2) We must dev elop 
a generalized attitude in our field that 
differences are not only acc eptable 
(3): We,must de- 
velop a tolerance for the tensions that 
differences produce, and must come 
to see that tensions can be used crea- 


but are desirable. 


tively to produce growth and greater 
truth. (4) We more 
knowledge through research that will 
effective 


must obtain 


enable us to make more 
choices of objectives and methods. 
The fact that our field is rich in 
differences of point of view, special 
interests, and methodologies seems to 
me essentially healthy—provided we 
are able to maintain a general climate 
in the field of respect for the right of 
others to be different and, perhaps, 
wrong. Adult education does not re- 
quire the kind of agreement 
what should be taught, how, and to- 
ward what ends, that is essential in 


as to 


our articulated educational system for 


children and youth. Indeed, such an 
agreement would be pointless unless 
subscribed to by the adult learners, 
since they are free to choose what and 
how they will learn. So long as adult 
education is voluntary—and so long 
as we have a democracy most of it 
will have to be—our philosophic issues 
will be ultimately resolved in the 
market place, not in the offices and 
conference halls of adult educators. 
This is not to say that adult edu- 
cators have no responsibility for hav- 
ing clear aims and value judgments. 
In an open system, such as adult edu 
cation is, there is as much need for a 
sense of direction as in a closed sys- 
tem. The difference is that in one the 
choices are made by the participants, 
and in the other they are imposed by 
the authorities. 

In order that the participants may 
make the wisest choices of which they 
are capable, therefore, an open sys- 
tem requires that they have both a 
maximum range of choices and full 
information about the consequences 


of alternative choices. Thus, a philos- 
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ophy of adult education which places developing skillful and objective guid- 
final responsibility for determining ance services as an integral element 
the form and content of adult educa of adult education, that | see our 
tion on the learners, also places a greatest hope for achieving a system 
heavy responsibility on the adult edu- that serves both the needs of individ- 
cators to provide maximum learning uals and the requirements of soc lety 
opportunities and a high level of edu- and that produces unity, sequence, 
cational counseling. It is, in fact, by and integration in adult learning. 
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An Approach to Adult Education 


By Robertson Sillars 
Former Editor, Adult Education 


In an article in the Winter 1957 ADULT EDUCATION, Kenneth Benne 
has suggested three issues which currently divide the field of adult education. 
I should like to add two more which I think are of the same order of importance. 

Using their positions on eac h of these issues as a touchstone, we can erect 
two embattled straw men, the Traditionalist and the Modernist. Here is how 


they line up 


TRADITIONALIS1 MODERNIST 

Content vs. Method 
Certain subject matters, refined for Discipline in a method of selecting 
mulations of ideas and ideals, are the and dealing intelligently with content 
essential liberalizing content for adult is a major aim of education. 
education. Method is conce rned with 
the « ummunication of this pre selec ted 
content 

Action vs. Ideas 

Clarification of ideas and intellectual \ctive experiences and participation 


processes is the focus of educational in group and community activities is 


responsibility. Practical activities are a necessary condition of “complete” 


consequences of such education, not learning. 


integral to its processes. 


° 
Mortimer 
1Y 
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Social Science vs. Humanities 
The humanities are the major subject The content and method of the social 
matter for liberal education. sciences are the major subject matter 
for liberal education. 
Teacher-Directed vs. Collaboratively Directed Education 
The diagnosis of educational needs These are the joint responsibilities of 
and the selection, direction, and evalu- educators, of representatives of the 
ation of learning opportunities are the population or community served by 
responsibility of qualified educators the educational program, and of the 
exclusively. adults themselves. 


Individual Improvement vs. Social Improvement 
The central purpose of liberal adult The central purpose of liberal adult 
education is to develop the intellec- education is to enable individuals and 
tual, aesthetic, and moral capacities of groups to recognize, diagnose, and 
individuals. participate in the solution of societal 


problems. 


Few, if any, of us, I imagine, would sions with colleagues, for | am un 
take either the Traditionalist or the willing to specify a list of “most valu 
Modernist position on all of these able traits” that would give any sub 


issues. Most of us would probably stantive guidance for curriculum 


find most of these dichotomies false, building. Let me try to explain this. 


and refuse to line up unequivocally on I might be able to produce a fairly 
one side or the other. coherent image of the liberally edu- 
In any case, one’s position on these cated man under each of the follow 
issues ought to be governed by fac ing three conditions (though the im- 
tual as well as philosophical consid age would be different in each case): 
erations. In this paper we can deal 1. If | believed that man had fixed 
only with the philosophical variable. and determinate potentialities for 
This variable is one’s conception of specifiable kinds of happiness and vir 
what the liberally educated man is tue regardless of the time, the place, 
and does. Most of us answer this ques the culture, or his social and economic 
tion in terms of what we conceive to relationships. 
be the most valuable human traits 2. If I believed the existing cul- 
either at the present time, or if one tural pattern well adapted to foster 
believes that man has an. essence, at and sustain the harmonious develop- 
any time. The curriculum is_ then ment and use of man’s organic powers. 
constructed of such disciplines and 3. If I believed that I (or any per- 
activities, in such an order, as are be- son or group not truly representative 
lieved most conducive to the devel of a social consensus) had either the 
opment of these traits. right or the wisdom to project, as a 
It is at this point that my position basis for educational planning, a pat 


involves me in difficulties in discus tern of culture that was (a) indis 
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pensable for meeting the requirements 
of human growth, and (b) achievable 
on the basis of the resources and dy- 
namics of the present culture. 

What I do believe is that the pres- 
ent historical period is at once highly 
disintegrative of the institutions, 
mores, and ideologies that were dom- 
inant at the beginning of World War 
I and highly malleable within limits 
determined by the stage of develop- 
ment of economic and military tech- 
nology on the one hand, and of mass 
communications and educational, or- 
ganizational, and administrative prac- 
tice, on the other. 

Ir is the disintegrative and malle- 
able qualities of the contemporary 
culture that present us, I believe, with 
an Opportunity comparable to those 
that existed during the long-drawn- 
out “fall of Rome” and the almost 
equally tedious disintegration of Medi- 
eval Europe. This is the opportunity, 
within reality limits, to make what we 


will of the future. 


growth and freedom 


More than anyone else, Dewey has 
pressed the claims of individual 
growth as the supreme end of educa- 
tion and of society, especially in De- 
mocracy and Education. And with 
unexampled clarity and passion in the 
last reactionary decade Mieklejohn 
has restated and reaffirmed both the 
sovereign rights of the people against 
usurpation by government of their 
reserved powers, and the sovereign 
authority of the people (as citizens) 
to regulate, by due process, the life, 
liberty, and property of themselves 
(as subjects). 

Although the notions of individual 


growth and popular sovereignty do 
not in any rigorous sense prescribe 
goals for adult education, they seem 
to me to be fundamental points of 
departure, at least within our disinte- 
grative and malleable cultural con- 
text. 


foster conditions of 
political freedom 


If, as we suggest, we wish to do 
what we as educators (and not as 
politicians or prophets) can do to 
help the people make of themselves 
and of their society what they will, 
then our central task becomes one of 
clarifying and acting professionally to 
enstate in our cultural setting the con- 
ditions of political freedom and indi- 
vidual growth. 

Formulated as ideal standards of 
relationships between the citizens and 
their government, on the one hand, 
and among individuals and groups 
within the state, on the other, these 
conditions provide a suitable frame of 
reference to guide educators as they 
diagnose the educational needs of their 
potential clienteles. 

The essential conditions of political 
freedom are that the citizenry have 


freedom and responsibility expected 


to inquire into any matters bearing 
on the common welfare, to advocate 
any solutions they see fit, and to have 
their majority agreements enacted in- 
to law and vigorously enforced. 
The essential conditions of individ- 
ual growth are that each person be 
expected to share in the formulation 
of group goals and methods that af- 
fect him, and that he be permitted and 
encouraged to develop personal goals 


and abilities. 
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These conditions seem to me a suit- 
able frame of reference to guide edu- 
cators for several reasons: 

(1) They impose upon government 
the central responsibility of creating 
and maintaining conditions in which 
the general will can be freely arrived 
at and enforced. 

(2) By fostering participation by 
all in the development of goals, values, 
and methods, they free each individ- 
ual and group from the domination of 
goals, values, and methods imposed 
by others. 

(3) They seem to me to encourage 
destructive criticism of superstitious, 


le- 


custom-bound, and authoritarian e 
ments in our culture; to reinforce the 
faith in man, in reason, and in freedom 
that arose in the period we sO ap- 
propriately term “the Enlightenment”, 
and to state principles of individual 
freedom and social authority within 
which we can make of the malleable 
present what we will within the limits 


of what we can. 


three tasks for 
adult education 


On the basis of this general position, 
which holds that in this period of 
cultural transition the central respon 
sibility of the educator is to enable 
the people—as private individuals and 
as citizens—to formulate and 
their own goals for personal develop 
ment and social policy, adult educa 
tion seems to me to have three obvi 
ous, but almost entirely different, 
tasks. 
detail all 
planned programs of communication 
adult 


One is :to examine in 


in the various sectors of the 


population (including education and 


pursue ° 
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training programs ) with a view to 
finding out their purposes, contents, 
methods, and effects. Of special con- 
cern is the identification of those pro- 
grams which develop individual and 
group abilities to formulate and pur- 


sue goals consonant with the condi- 


5 
tions of individual growth and politi- 


cal freedom, and_ those programs 


which develop individual and group 


conformity to ready-made patterns of 
attitude, belief, and behavior. It should 
be emphasized that the liberal or il- 
education and 


liberal character of 


communication programs cannot be 
determined solely from an examina- 
tion of their purposes, contents, and 
methods, through these are fertile 
sources of hypotheses. Essential to 
such a study is the very difficult task 
effects in 


of establishing actual 


changed social attitudes, ideas, and 


behavior. 


the second basic task 
for education 


A second task for adult education 
is basic to both educational policy and 
program planning. This is the exami 
(1) 
processes, (2) group and class relation- 


nation of social structures and 
ships, and (3) the challenges confront 
ing individuals at various points in the 
life cycle, in order to identify those 
factors which facilitate and hinde: 
(a) the communication among all 
citizens of knowledge, opinions, and 
sentiments regarding the ends and 
means of public polic y; (b) the ef 
fective participation of all groups and 
classes in the formation of a social 
consensus (or general will) regarding 
the issues of public policy and their 


solution; and (c) the ability of indi 
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viduals to meet successfully the “de- 


velopmental tasks” of the life cycle. 


the third task: 
experimentation 


A third task for adult education is 
experimentation with methods of pro- 
gram planning, promotion, operation, 
and evaluation, in order to achieve 
greater participation, deeper involve- 
ment, and more liberalizing and last- 


ing results from educational efforts. 


Ihere are, of course, other tasks 
and problems confronting adult edu- 
cation. The three noted above are 
simply those most centrally entailed 
by the approach to adult education 
outlined in this paper. 

I have called them “tasks for adult 
education,” but it is clear that they 
call for the collaborative use of the 


resource of ocial Cicntists, educa 


tional philosophers, program adminis 
trators, the teachers, leaders, and mem 
bers of adult groups, and for the ac 
tive upport ol representatives of the 


rious sectors of the adult public. 


idult educators, however, must 


that the work. gets done 


back to the issues 


let us return now to our point of 


departure—five issues dividing our hy 
pothetical Traditionalist and Modern 
ist. What position on eac h of them 1s 
implied by, or at least consistent with, 
the approac h to adult education taken 

in this papel 

1. Content vs. Method 

Methods for the selection and proc- 
essing of content are ess¢ ntial to good 


adult education practice 


2. Action vs. Ideas 

Action is an essential means of clari- 
fying and testing ideas as well as a 
medium for attitude, character, and 
skill changes. I would reject ideas 


without action as insufficient; but ac- 


tion without ideas is perhaps even 


worse. 


social science 


3. Social Science vs. Humanities 

Social science deals with the same 
phenomena as do many of the humane 
studies, although their approaches and 
purposes frequently differ. Only if we 
‘ee them as opposed do we need to 
make a choice. 

4. T eacher-direc te d US. Collabora- 

tively-directed Education 

The partic ipation in diagnosis, pro- 
gram planning, and evaluation of all 
affected by 


those educational pro 


grams seems the only position consis- 
tent with our approach. However, it 
hould be noted that the educators 
have special responsibilities for seeing 
that this collaboration takes place and 
for insisting on goals and methods 
likely to produce libes outcomes. 
Individual vs. Social Improve- 
ment 
Since the individuality of men and 
women is a product of the interaction 
of socially constituted individuals, this 
eems to me a false dichotomy. One 
cannot deal effectively with individ 
ual without regard to their social 
contexts, or deal effectively with soci- 
ety without regard to the character- 
istics of the individuals: formed by it. 
Individuals, however, are bearers of 
the culture. It does not exist except as 


incorporated in human organisms. 
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THE NEGRO POTENTIAL. By Eli 
Ginzberg. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 144 pp: $3.00. 

The Ne gro Potential is the second 
published report by the Conservation 
of Human Resources Projects which 
was started at Columbia University in 
1950. The first report, The Unedu- 
cated, sought to discover why many 
American citizens reached adulthood 
without acquiring even minimum con- 
trol of the basic skills of re: ading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic. 

Since Negroes comprise the largest 
single group of the “uneducated,” par- 
tic ularly in the South and Southwest, 
The Ne gro Potential 


detailed 


represents a 


more analysis of this sub- 
group of American society. 

The stated purpose of The Negro 
Potential is “to analyze the problems 
that must be solved before the Negro 
can take full advantage of his new and 
rapidly growing opportunities result- 
ing from the steady reduction of dis 
crimination in employment.” 

The main argument presented in 
the book shows that the Negro com- 
prises the largest source of unde- 
veloped manpower and should be edu- 
cated to make his skills available for 
national welfare. To develop this tal- 


ent greater Op} yortunities must be 
offered to the Negro, particularly in 
the South where the mass of Negroes 
is concentrated. 

If the Negro is to take advantage of 


these expanded opportunities and be 


able to compete with white workers, 
both his level of education and _ his 
skills must be greatly improved. To 
speed the dev elopment of the Negro 
potential, recognition must be given 
to the fact that facets of living are 
inseparably connected with all other 
areas of life. 

This demands a concerted and simul- 
taneous attack on all conditions that 
impede the Negro’s development the 
schools, the community, employ ment, 
Negro 
which often tend to lower the 
Negro child. The 


book concludes with 


and even attitudes of the 
family, 
aspirations of the 
1 recommenda 
tion for the wont? ile: of a Man 


power Policy directed toward greater 


development of the Negro potential. 


The author of The 


although 


Negro Potential, 
concerned with the basic 
problem of manpower, has success 
fully identified the important tasks to 
be accomplished if we are to reach 
full productive capacity as a nation, 
and at the same time remain true to 
our belief in the American ideal of the 
fullest development of capacities of 
every American citizen 

The book is well written and con 
tains a wealth of factual material on 
Negro. 
Phose in the field of education prob 


the economic status of the 
ably will profit most from the ¢ hapter 
on “The Educational Preparation of 
the Negro, 


handic: aps under which most Negroes ; 


which points out the 


work because of educational oppor 


fl 
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tunities. The general reader will find 
information for a better understand- 
ing of the background of the Negro’s 
status in the United States 
Hurtey H. Doppy 
Howard University 
Washington, D. C. 


A DESIGN FOR DEMOCRACY: 
An Abridgment of 1919 Report. In- 
troduction by Professor R. D. Waller. 
New York 
22 pp. $3.50. 

Substantial portions of The 1919 
Report on adult 
United Kingdom are reprinted in this 


Association Press, 1956. 


education in the 


book on the assumption that this re- 
port, widely denominated a classic, 
has something of value to say to, us 
today. The assumption is securely 

This is at once a tribute to 


Report's 


authors—of whom the chief was prob- 


founded 
the perceptiveness of the 
ably R. H. Tawney—and another in- 
dication that the central problems of 
adult education are remarkably per- 
sistent. Over a period of time, these 
probl ms change far less than the pro 
po ils for dealing with them; and they 
all circulate around the central issue 
of how to diffuse knowledge most 
efficaciously in a complex society. 
Whatever some of our best friends 
may appear to say to the contrary, the 
expression “diffusion of knowledge” 
still defines the social role of adult 
education. Furthermore, it places this 
role squarely in the diverse context of 
the multiplicity of social inventions 
for the purpose—not alone in solitary 
grandeur, but in intimate relationship 
to‘ the traditional schooling system, 
the libraries, the museums of all kinds, 
the mass media, and the systems of 


inter personal relations that do so 


much to mediate and diffuse knowl- 
edge by word of mouth. 

One of the virtues of The 1919 Re- 
port was that it clearly recognized ° 
the complexity of the context of the 
diffusion of knowledge; even though, 
like most writings on adult education, 
it was felt impossible to develop the 
point. When we have fully elaborated 


a sociology of adult education or of 


‘the diffusion of knowledge in its to- 


tality, we will have a far more accu- 
rate view of our task than is currently 
possible. 

In his contribution to this reprint, 
Professor R. D. Waller of Manchester 
offers a lucid and highly useful study 
on how far the thinking of the docu- 
ment was translated into practice in 
the years that followed. The British 
have every reason to be proud of his 
account ‘of the record, especially in 
view of the social and economic dif- 
ficulties they encountered during the 
between-wars great depression and 
with which they have wrestled since 
World War II. But what is equally 
interesting is Professor Waller’s can- 
did recognition that the Report is 
revived at a moment when, in the 
United Kingdom, the whole problem 
of adult education is once again under 
| 


of adult education have be 


critical debate. He writes: 
the aim 
come uncertain it is because our soci- 
ety has for the time being lost way 
and direction.” 

Picking up these quiet words for 
special attention, we are forced to 
think back upon the aims of adult edu- 
cation as Tawney and his associates 
thought of them. When we look into 
these reprinted passages we find that 
they insisted upon a close relation be- 


tween adult education and social re- 
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form, or socio-economic change. The 
favorite and recurring apposition is 
between the satisfaction of personal 
needs and social aspirations; and as 
the authors believed that adult educa- 
tion should result in good citizenship, 
one was but another face of the other. 
Nor were the authors of the Report 
unaware that much that contributed 
to the end they had in view was con- 
troversial in essence. Several passages 
justifying the controversial in adult 
education have survived the editorial 
shears. As we know from 
sources, a tremendous proportion of 
the British work in adult education 
before and after World War I was 
aimed at training the leaders of the 
trade unions and the Labor party and 


other 


consisted substantively of a collectiv- 


ist ideology, highly sophisticated in 
character, but made explicit enough 
in the writings of Tawney, the 
Webbs, G. D. H. Cole, Harold Laski, 
et al. 

If, then, adult education in Britain 
today is suffering from uncertainty of 
aim, it is because, paradoxically 
enough, it was so markedly success- 
ful in times past. Success has brought 
uncertainty because that which sig- 
nalizes success—i.e., the Welfare State 
—has not brought in its train the satis- 
factions, or conceptions of them, 
which make life under such condi- 
tions rich and full. In short, welfare 
state collectivism is not enough. Adult 
education is, therefore, in a state of 
uncertainty because nobody is excited 
any longer about pushing forward 
toward a Super-w elfare State, save a 
few politicians suffering from mental 
rigidity. The ideal has lost its luster 
and potency. I am told on excellent 
authority that Hugh Gaitskell, leader 


of the Labor party, put in office by 
the trade union hierarchy, is systemat- 
ically “de -committing” the party 
from its established ideas! 

What ideal is there to put in its 
place?’ None has yet turned up that 
seems to excite any very numerous 
company, but a few voices have been 
raised in favor of the idea of building 
and spreading a popular culture rich 
enough to complement and_ justify 
the material structure of welfare. In- 
terestingly enough The 1919 Report 
showed an understanding of this point, 
even though attention was directed 
elsewhere. Surely it is speaking of this 
when it refers (with insufficient em- 
phasis) to the need for developing 
music, languages, drama and crafts- 
manship. The great puzzle is whether 
the aspiration of building a widely 
shared culture can excite equally as 
the task of reforming a society in 
socio-economic terms. At present, 
Britons seem just beginning to write 
about the problems involved in a 
realistic fashion. 

What this appears to mean is that 
the great task before the British today 
is to improve the quality of life by 
secking a way of diffusing a widening 
variety of cultural goods (not merely 
socio-economic goods) to an ever- 
widening circle of individuals. This 
is also a principal task of American 
adult education today. Our situation 
is quite different from that of the 
sritish, both in the large and in the 
way in which the material goods of 
life are by preference distributed. It 
will be fascinating to see how the two 
peoples tackle and proceed with their 
common. task. 

[his is, of course, but one opinion 
of A Design for Democracy. A meas 
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ure of its suggestiveness and impor- 
tance is that is can be read in a variety 
of ways. It is an invaluable whetstone 
of the mind. 

C. HartLtey GRATTAN 

Fund for Adult Education 

W hite Plains, New York 


CIVIC EDUCATION—PROGRAMS 
FOR ADULTS. By Arthur P. Crab- 
tree. Washington, D. C.: National 
Association of Public School Adult 
Educators, 1956. 64 pp. $1.50. 

Chis monograph is the first publi 
cation of a Curriculum Series, a series 
designed to help directors of local 
public school adult programs in the 
“hard-to-do” areas of liberal adult 
education. It is appropriate that the 
head of the most extensive civic edu 
cation programs in the country should 


prepare thi material. The large and 


diversified program that Arthur Crab 
in New York State affords 


ample justification for his being an 


tree he ad 


acknowledged authority in the field. 

Adult educators who have attended 
the national adult education confer 
ences in recent years and have heard 
Crabtree’s eloquent oratory in con 
ference summarization will recognize 
his style of writing, particularly in the 
chapters on the “Challenge to Adult 
Education” and “Civic Education and 


While some 


may look with disfavor on his coin 


Democracy.” persons 
ing of dese riptive phrases, others will 


enjoy the added color it gives his 
writing. In reference to our Founding 
Fathers’ desire for vocational and 
technical education, homemaking, and 
arts and crafts, he says, “The one 
( ception to this menu the pro 
gram of Americanization.” He states 


“we mislaid the compass which was 


given to us” when he refers to those 
who originally charted the course of 
American education. He uses such 
phrases throughout as, “civic anemia,” 
“The World swirls,” “The 
cardiogram of the community’s 


which 


needs,” etc. 

Against the disturbing backdrop of 
democracy’s perilous future Crabtree 
comes to grips with the challenge of 
adult education and the need for civic 
education. Adult educ ition must meet 
“the task of prod cing a class of citi- 
zens that possess the ability and the 
will to translate the implications of 


democratic concepts into their daily 


behavior.” 
Outside of the 
closing chapters on the responsibili- 


introductory and 


ties of adult education in helping soci- 
ety continue democracy as a way of 
life, the material is devoted largely to 
the essential ingredients of a civic edu- 
cation program for adults in the pub- 
lic schools. Step by step he outlines 
the important tasks and potential pit- 
falls involved in the process of identi- 
fying needs and interests for civic 
education, planning the program, se- 
lection of the approaches and types 
of activities that are most effective, 
and administering and evaluating the 
program. He draws heavily on the 
experiences of programs throughout 
the country, particularly for one 
chapter in which 45 practices in civic 
education are listed that have been 
tried successfully by directors of adult 
education. 

He stresses the importance of build- 
ing civic education programs on the 
basis of “the needs of the customers” 
ind their interests, rather than on their 
interests only. He uses needs and in- 


terests so interchangeably, however, 
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that its significance wanes. It will not 
be easy for a director embarking on a 
new civic education program to know 
from reading Crabtree whether he is 
building the program on the basis of 
needs or interests or a suitable balance 
of both. 

The monograph will be a useful aid 
whether you are ready to initiate a 
civic education program in the public 
schools or whether you have a pro- 


gram under way and wish to evaluate 


and possibly expand it. 
FE. FRANDSON 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


THE 
PATION. By Anne Roe. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1956. 340 pp. 
$6.75. 

There has always been a close rela- 
tionship between adult education and 
psychology. Anne Roe’s book is defi- 
nitely a major contribution to applied 
psychology, and as such will be of 
interest to many adult educators. It is 
intended for persons working in the 
field of vocational guidance and coun- 
seling. 

The central thesis which is devel- 
oped in Miss Roe’s book is that oc 
cupational choice is an indicator of 
some very important aspects of self- 
image. In the past clinical and voca- 
tional counselors have placed their 
emphasis upon almost everything else, 
including family background and 
emotional trauma. It has seemed to 
many of us that the time was ripe for 
a realization of the importance of a 
person’s vocation in understanding 
personality dynamics. 

Miss Roe has provided an excellent 
introduction to the problem of under- 


PSYCHOLOGY OF OCCU- 


standing vocational choice in her 
chapter on “Occupations in Three 
Societies.”” In this chapter she examines 
the societies of the Arunta of Aus- 
tralia, the Aymara of Peru, and of 
Middletown, U.S.A. This  social-an- 
thropological approach is most effec- 
tive in illustrating levels of occupa 
tional stratification. It provides the 
kind of broad view lacking in many 
books in this field. 

The book is organized according to 
Maslow’s theory of basic needs. It is 
by no means the only such personality 
theory that could have been used, but 
as Miss Roe indicates, it serves as well 
as any other for her purpose. 

This book is an excellent reference 
for anyone who is seriously interested 
in counseling and guidance. 

STEPHEN R. DEaAnt 
Simmons College 
Boston, Mass. 


CIVIL LIBERTIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES. By Robert F. 
Cushman. New York: Cornell Uni 
versity Press, 1956. 248 pp. $2.85. 
[he protection and expansion of 
basic individual civil liberties, rights, 
and freedoms, are probably the most 
important of all the educational com 
mitments of American adult educa 
tors. Professor Cushman, political sci 
entist at Cornell University, has made 
the task of keeping adult educators 
abreast of recent developments in the 
civil liberties field relatively simple. 
He has pointed out the more signifi 
cant recent attempts at abridgment or 
expansion of the fundamental free 
doms of speech, press, assembly, and 
petition. Academic freedom, religious 
freedom, personal freedom and _ se 
curity, civil liberties and national se- 
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curity, as well as problems of civil 
rights as related to racial discrimina- 
tion are among the general subjects 
covered. 

One very useful feature of the book 
is the inclusion, after each section, of 
a selected reading list. 

Despite the minor irritation of en- 
countering many cross-references 
readable, 
treatment 


throughout the text, this 


scholarly, and temperate 
stands in excellent contrast to the im- 
passioned pleas which clutter up some 
of the literature in the civil liberties 
field. 

This summary of current problems 
and experience in the area of civil 
liberties should be an invaluable aid to 
the adult educator interested in the 
development of public and communi- 
ty affairs programs. Quite apart from 
vocational usefulness, this reviewer 
was personally rewarded by a much 
better than average set of insights into 
the problems of balancing freedom 
United 


with responsibility in the 


States today. 
LAURENCE K. McLAUGHLIN 


San Bernardino Valley College 


SERVICE AND PROCEDURE IN 
BUREAUCRACY: A Case Study. 
By Roy G. Francis and Robert C. 
Stone. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1956. 201 pp. $4.00. 

This volume reports upon a study 
of some features of bureaucratic or- 
ganization. Its purpose has been to in- 
vestigate one office of a government 
agency in order to determine whether 
or not bureaucracy, as used by the 
authors, refers to a mode of organiz- 
ing a large and complex organization 
so as to maximize its stability and 
efficiency. 


In contrast to popular usage, the use 
of this concept has no implications of 
negative evaluation. The theoretical 
source of the hypotheses studied were 
derived from the work of Max Weber, 
as refined by the sociologist Robert 
K. Merton, and referred to as the 
classical theory of bureaucracy. One 
conclusion of the authors is that the 
bureaucratic organization studied 
demonstrated competing or conflict- 
ing patterns of behavior, rather than 
one dominant pattern, in contrast to 
the classical theory of Weber. For 
example, they not only observed the 
tendency of employees to make pro- 
cedure an end in itself, but also noted 
the opposite of rule-following: that 
of making service to clients a major 
objective. Thus, a resulting conclu- 
sion was that the emphasis upon pro- 
cedure was not the dominant value 
among employees but competed with 
an ideology of service. A further con- 
clusion was that while employees de- 
sired impersonality in the bonds of 
organization, they also desired a well- 
knit system of personal obligation. 

The value of this volume in adult 
education is considerable, since an im- 
portant requirement for all adult edu- 
cators is a knowledge of the nature of 
man and our modern mass society. 


‘Following Max Weber’s important 


empirical conclusion that the bureau- 
cratic mode of organization will be- 
come the dominant pattern of organi- 
zation in the modern urban society, 
it becomes mandatory for adult edu- 
cators to become better acquainted 
with bureaucratic organizations. 

As our modern society becomes 
more “bureaucratized,” adult educa- 
tion has an increasingly important 
role to play in the modification of im- 
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personality and rule-following which 
have been traditionally identified as 
the essential features of bureaucratic 
organization. 

The authors’ conclusion that con- 
flicting patterns of behavior are found 
in complex organizations can be in- 
terpreted as encouraging to efforts of 
adult educators to extend the influ- 
ence of education toward the im- 
provement of personal and societal 
relations. This 
mended to all workers in adult edu- 
cation as one of the important studies 


of a phase of our modern society. 


volume is recom- 


Jack Lonpon 
University of California 
Berkeley 


THE UNIVERSITY, THE CITI- 
ZEN, AND WORLD AFFAIRS. 
By Cyril O. Houle & Charles Nelson. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council 
on Education, 1956. 179 pp. $3.00. 
In an article in the New York 
Times Magazine, years ago, 
Arnold Toynbee pointed out that we 
are living through a great revolution. 


several 


This revolution, he indicated, has two 


aspects: the struggle of the under- 
privileged for a greater share of the 
world’s goods, and the breakdown of 
local civilizations.* Willy-nilly, 
is becoming one world. It is the tech- 
and the social and political 
ideas of the West that have both 
spawned the revolution and broken 


ours 


nology 


down the boundaries of separate local 
civilizations. If no man was an island 
to himself in Donne’s 
century England, no nation is an is- 
land to itself in the twentieth century 
world. This requires little elaboration 
as Korea, Suez and Hungary bear 
eloquent testimony. 


seventeenth 


The 
longer one world or many, it is 
kind of world?” Having launched the 
world revolution, the West is peculi- 
arly responsible for its direction. It 


question of the day is no 
“what 


is now too late for the West, because 
of troublesome problems arising from 
the world revolution or because of the 
challenge to some vested interests, to 
“wait, 

Our 
responsibility, as self- 
interest, dictate that we help bring the 


draw back and say “stop!” or 
we really didn’t quite mean 


well as our 


revolution to fruition for all people 

not only in terms of a higher standard 
of living, but in terms of the western 
freedom and 


tradition of individual 


democratic rights. This is the crucial 
aspect of the polarization of power 
between the United States and the 
Soviet bloc. 

After a description of the problem 
of the 
in the education of 


and a discussion role of the 


university adults 
in world affairs, the authors examine 
the scope of the present services pro 
vided by universities in this area. 
They 


programs offered by institutions of 


indicate the many and varied 


higher learning throughout the 
but also point out that in 


sull 


country, 
many institutions questions are 
raised as to whether adult education is 
an appropriate function of the uni- 
versity. Considerable discussion is de- 
voted to such problems as determin- 
ing the audience the university hopes 
to reach, ways of stimulating interest, 
and the determination of goals and 
objectives. 

The authors point out that in spite 
of the great profusion of programs in 
world affairs offered by some univer- 
sities, many colleges and universities 


do little to educate adults in world 


H | 
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affairs. They demonstrate that the 
financial problem is not as difficult as 
iS frequently assumed, that more often 
it is a question of the administrator of 
university adult education being con- 
vinced of the importance of such pro- 
grams and being willing to devote the 
time to thei development. 

[he writers conclude with a pro- 
gram for action and a number of 
principles helpful to universities en- 
gaged in world affairs education for 
adults. They suggest that universities 
should emphasize educational activi 
ties which call for the use of the 
higher powers of the mind; that they 
provide more programs of intensive 
study; that they be more experimental 
in developing new forms of world 
affairs education; that they collaborate 
with other adult education agencies, 
and finally that they give special con- 
sideration and emphasis to the educa- 
tion of leaders. 


This is an extremely useful volume, 
both in its suggestiveness and in lay- 
ing the groundwork for further study. 

Anpott KAPLAN 
University of California 
Los Angeles 


miscellaneous 


A new periodical from Italy (15%, 
in Italian, presents further evidence of 
the continued spread and growth of 
adult education. This will provide an 
opportunity to keep up with develop- 
ments in that country for those of you 
who are fortunate to be able to read 
the language. Michigan State Univer 
sity has issued an information guide 
(7) for planning IV programs around 
agricultural interests. Its findings are 
useful for other educational programs 


but it will be of particular interest to 
those in Agricultural Extension. 

With continued interest in the role 
of groups in modern society, Horn 
(12) has made a careful study of large 
groups—churches, unions, and political 
parties and the American law gov- 
erning their rights and duties. Of par- 
ticular interest is his first chapter on 
the historical evolution of the idea of 
freedom of association. 

Urban adult educators will find 
Rannells’ work (23) of special inter- 
est. He has studied the relationship of 
urban activities to land use and that 
“the value of the city’s physical assets 
is not inherent in the actual structures 
so much as in the use that is made of 
them.” For both urban and rural in- 
terests, Duncan and Reiss (8) have 
made a detailed study of the social 
characteristics of American communi- 
ties. It is an invaluable source book 
of data on communities. The Armed 
Forces (3) maintain an extensive film 
library that may be used by civilian 
groups in some instances. Many tech- 
nical films would be of particular 
value for adult classes. 

The Randall Lectures (9) are not 
up to the usual standard of the Fund’s 
Lectureship but they are worthy of 
your attention. Stout (30) has pre- 


pared a useful guide on how to estab- - 


lish and maintain good school-com- 
munity ré lationships, and why. Rasey 
(25) offers a new and intriguing ap- 
proach to the psychology of maturity 
from early childhood into adulthood. 
Mercer and Carr (18) have prepared 
a book of readings on the sociology of 
education. They include excellent ma- 
terials on culture, democracy, the 
school as a social institution, groups 
and the community. Whitehill (31) 


professional literature 


has written a delightful history of the 
Boston Public Library that gives a For adults 
clear picture of the evolution and role 
of this kind of institution. 
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7th Annual AEA Conference 


November 13 - 15, 1957 
U. S. Grant Hotel, San Diego, California 


“CHARTING THE COURSE OF ADULT EDUCATION 
IN AMERICA’S FUTURE" 


Among the program features 


NOVEMBER 13 


Panel discussion—'' Sociological Overview of American Society Today”’ 


NOVEMBER 14 


Discussion of the implications for adult education and adult educators of the 
previous day's pane! discussion, followed by section meetings and an address 
on ‘'The Unique Role of Adult Education in Our Society." 


Delegate Assembly 


NOVEMBER 15 


Symposium: ‘‘How Adult Educators Can Fulfill Their Unique Role in Society 
Delegate Assembly 


President's Inaugural Address 


Meetings of AEA Sections and those of special interest groups, scheduled for 
November 14 and 15 will include those on legislative policy, membership and 
field services, education for the aging, education for young adults, home and 
family life education, social philosophy and direction-finding and literacy 
education. 


REGISTRATION HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Advance Registration for the conference For room reservations for the conference 
is $7.50 for members and $10 for non make check payable to the U.S. Grant 
members. Send check directly to the Hotel. Send checks to 


Adult Education Association Mrs. Irene H. Branch 


743 North Wabash Avenue San Diego Convention and Tourist 
Chicago II, Illinois Bureau 
924 Second Avenue, San Diego, 


calif 


Pr yrams for ne tnree-day meet 1 W tre the nterence theme 


now available... . 


YARDSTICKS for 


Human Relations Training 


Second of a series of Adult Education Monographs 
By Irving R. Weschler, Robert Tannenbaum and John H. Zenger 


analysis of a human relations training program useful in business and 


ndustry. It outlines objectives, des 2s the training process, shows how to 
ts effectiveness. This practica approach to human relations is aptly 


called sensitivity training, and will be particularly heloful to persons preparing 


to establish such training programs in their organization. 


Special price to AEA Members 75c per copy 
Single Copy 
5-24 Copies 


25 or more copies 


Order From: 


Aduit Education Association of the U. S. A. 
743 North Wabash Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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